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OAR-RESTING COULD BE FATAL: It was demonstrated last 
year in the railroads’ joint regional advertising program 
that they know how to present a case to the court of 
public opinion. It was demonstrated, too, that the brother- 
hoods don’t dare flout the decisions of that court. But 
the railroads have won only a battle, not a war. They 
cannot relax the fullest use of that, and every other, 
technique of education if they are to succeed in making 
any money, and if they cannot show a profit at least when 

_ business is good they have no chance of staying out of 
the grasp of the socializers. Our leading editorial insists 
that appreciation of the magnitude of this task of educa- 
tion is not a reason for shirking it, but a challenge to 
use it still more intensively and more productively. 





INDUSTRY CONTROL APPROVED: The Supreme Court of 
1948 by a narrow margin has upheld the finding of the 
Supreme Court of 1936 that a railroad which is controlled 
by an industry can properly haul the products of that in- 
dustry, provided prescribed conditions as to the corporate 
integrity of the carrier and shipper are adhered to. The 
recent decision, involving the ownership of the South Buf- 
falo by Bethlehem Steel, is reviewed in the news pages of 
this issue. 





KATY RADIO PAYS: One of this issue’s illustrated articles 
(page 48) describes the switching and transfer operations 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas around Dallas, in which 
two-way radio communication between locomotives and the 
yardmaster plays a profitable part by bringing about closer 
coordination and reducing delays and lost motion. 





WHERE THE MONEY GOES: During the first four months of 
this year Railway Age has reported orders for 391 loco- 
motives, nearly 42,000 freight cars, and about 200 passenger- 
train cars. (A summary of orders reported in April ap- 
pears in the news pages.) The estimated cost of this equip- 
ment is close to $265 million—a very substantial expendi- 
ture in comparison with railroad dividends in the same 
period, but a very modest amount indeed in contrast to the 
cos* of the “demands” of the non-ops for a “third round” 
wage and featherbedding increase. 





MORE INCOME AFTER MAY 6: The latest interim freight 
rate increase is effective next week. What it is expected 
to mean in the way of an improved revenue position for 
the carriers in the several regions is explained in this issue 
in an article by our Washington editor. 





SEEKING A FORMULA: Having exhausted the dispute-settle- 
ment provisions of the Railway Labor Act, the govern- 
ment’s mediators were back where they started—under- 
taking by persuasion to overcome the hold-out op leaders’ 
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reluctance to get together with the railroads on rules 
changes and wage increases on any terms other than whole 
hog or none. Having called a strike for May 11, the fire- 
men’s and switchmen’s bosses were in a position to see how 
much more they can get by emulating the rock of Gibraltar 
than the trainmen’s and enginemen’s chiefs got by some- 
what similar tactics a couple of years ago. 





DIFFERENT INITIALS: Railroads that had to cut their car- 
building plans to a pattern drawn up by the W. P.B. in 
wartime find themselves in a similar relationship to the 
O.I.C. in peacetime. Having signed up almost unanimous- 
ly, as our news columns report, along with the car build- 
ers and the steel manufacturers, to go along with the 
new bureau’s “voluntary” steel allocation plan, they are 
to participate—to the extent that quotas are met—in a 
third-quarter ration of 750,000 tons of steel, which has 
been calculated to be the right amount to meet a 10,C00- 
car monthly new car production schedule. 





NEW LAKE DOCKS: The expanded and relocated ore- and 
coal-handling facilities of the New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio at Toledo, just put in service at a cost 
of $18.5 million, are described in the illustrated article 
on page 32. 





WILL OUR OIL LAST?: Railroads investing’ in Diesel-electric 
locomotives are depending on the petroleum industry’s 
ability to continue to supply fuel for those locomotives at 
a practical price, and without endangering the national 
safety if war should strike again. The petroleum industry’s 
measure of its chances of meeting those requirements is 
outlined in Dr. Sweeney’s observations herein (page 42). 





DISPLAYING RAILROAD PROGRESS: One hundred years ago 
the “Pioneer,” owned by a predecessor of the Chicago & 
North Western, made the first run of a steam locomotive 
west of Chicago. To mark the centenary of that epoch- 
beginning event and show the contributions of the rail- 
roads to American life on a national scale, railroads and 
manufacturers of railroad equipment today are busy work- 
ing out arrangements and exhibits for a Chicago Railroad 
Fair to run from July 20 to September 6. So far as they 
are definite, the plans for it are presented in one of this 
week’s feature articles. 





BASING POINT CURB: At least where the cement industry is 
concerned, the multiple-basing-point pricing system is 
ruled out by a Federal Trade Commission order just up- 
held by the Supreme Court, but the legality of absorption 
of an unfavorable rate differential by an individual pro- 
ducer is unaffected. The court’s opinion is briefly sum- 
marized in the news pages. 
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When it comes to locomotives... 
ment... 


Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 








A name worth remembering 





Fast interchange and 
classification; prompt 
service to the railroads 
and industries of Greater 
St. Louis are facilitated by 
Fairbanks-Morse 1000 
h.p. locomotives. Hete, 
the “701” and “700” are 
shown on the job at the 
Bremen Avenue yards, 
which, with other 
T.R.R.A. properties, make 
up 2800 acres and 368 
miles of track — classify: 
ing approximately 6000 
freight cars and 1600 
passenger cars per day. 


Soon there will be two more Fairbanks-Morse 1000 h.p. locomo- 
tives working ‘round the clock with the others already serving the 
Terminal Railroad Association in St. Louis. 

Here, in the world’s largest system of unified railroad freight and 
passenger terminals, Fairbanks-Morse locomotives have thoroughly 
proved themselves to all operating personnel as well as to manage: 


The great Opposed-Piston engine which requires minimum servic: 
ing ... the exclusive “soft-start” feature . . . the smooth, vibration- 
free performance .. . these are some of their points of preference for 
Fairbanks-Morse road equipment. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
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MODERN METHODS FOR DEALING WITH UNION RELATIONS 


Railroad managements are confronted with the 
difficult—the faint-hearted might say impossible 
—task (1) of retaining the interest and loyalty 
of organized railway employees and (2) of re- 
sisting the efforts of their organizations to fasten 
upon the railroads wages and conditions of labor 
which would preclude all hope of profitable opera- 
tion—that is, which would condemn the industry 
to socialization. The growth of the labor organiza- 
tions in political and economic power has rendered 
obsolete the methods which, less than a genera- 
tion ago, would have succeeded in overcoming this 
difficulty. The fact that those methods would not 
have a Chinaman’s chance of success today does 
not demonstrate—as some have pessimistically con- 
cluded—that there are no longer any means avail- 
able of dealing effectively with such a situation. 


Past Procedures 


What were the old methods of grappling with 
this perennial problem, which observation and 
experience indicate will no longer produce re- 
sults? There used to be a body of legal precedent 
and a Constitution, rigorously defended by the 
courts, which placed limits upon the power of 
associations of employees to impose their will upon 
an employer. Similarly, these legal and Constitu- 
tional safeguards gave some power to an employer 





of effective resistance to union demands which 
the employer considered unreasonable. Under such 
a regime as this, the employer could usually de- 
pend upon his legal staff to protect him from gross 
injustice. That is to say, if the employer’s position 
was a reasonable one, he could get a large measure 
of protection by winning to his point of view a 
small number of highly intelligent and highly 
skilled men—viz., the courts. It was not necessary 
to go to the trouble and expense of trying to ex- 
plain these complex problems to the general pub- 
lic, which is inexpert and, usually, only mildly 
interested in such matters. It was not even neces- 
sary to go to any great length in explaining the 
employer’s position to the employees themselves. 
If the courts could not provide the necessary 
protection for a defensible position on the part of 
the employer in dealing with his problem of union 
relations, then there was at least some hope of 
securing a moderate degree of assistance from 
competent legislators—in the day before “direct 
democracy” became the rule. When people voted 
as independent citizens, rather than as members 
of pressure groups, the legislator’s job was con- 
sidered to be one of representing his constituents 
—not merely that of voting blindly on all questions 
the way the numerically most powerful groups in 
his constituency instruct him. However, with the 
development of presstire groups based upon brute 











numbers, the man with a just cause can no longer 
rely upon directing his pleas to the intelligence of 
legislators—he has to carry his case to the legis- 
lator’s constituents, to persuade them to allow their 
representative to exercise his judgment and to give 
rein to his conscience. 

What has happened is that questions which used 
to ve settled in the law courts or in legislative 
chambers now have to be carried to the “court of 
public opinion.” The function of competent legal 
and legislative counsel is as indispensable as ever 
—but it is no longer sufficient, by itself, to secure 
the necessary results. The foregoing observations 
are so obvious that it would be an affront to men- 
tion them, except for the fact that the railroads 
have not yet indicated by a thoroughgoing re- 
vision_of their strategy that they fully appreciate 
the changes which have occurred. 

The joint advertising undertaken last year by 
the regional railroad associations—to acquaint the 
public, and railroad employees themselves, of the 
grave dangers to the industry, to employees, and 
to the national welfare in the unions’ train-limit 
and excess-crew demands—was certainly as effec- 
tive an educational job as the railroads ever did. 
But it was like one rifle shot into a flock of crows 
—two birds were winged and the huntsman went 
away content with his day’s bag, while the rest 
of the crows returned undismayed to their attack 
on the corn crop. 


The Latest Challenge 


Does the public—or do railroad employees— 
have any notion of the disaster which would over- 
take the railroads and the country if railroading 
at nights and on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
were to be made a completely penalty-overtime 
operation? There has been plausibly deceptive 
union advertising arguing the sweet reasonableness 
of saddling the railroads with this burden in order 
to enable the railroader to attend church on Sun- 
day with his family—as pious a piece of window- 
dressing as was ever used to draw attention away 
from a host of real merchandise of, perhaps, less 
attractive quality. The challenge of this appeal to 
sentimentality ought to be met with the hard facts 
of public discomfort, expense and disruption of 
economic life which would be occasioned if the 
railroads were forced, largely, to close up shop 
after dark and on week-ends. 

There is no use of getting discouraged at the 
magnitude of the task of educating employees and 
the public in how their welfare is involved in the 
preservation of the minimum essentials necessary 
to enable the railroads to function as self-support- 
ing enterprise. The job is, no doubt, immense— 
but the penalty for failure is too painful even to 
contemplate. A look at what is happening to people 
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in Eastern Europe should be enough to call forth 
all the effort necessary to retain conditions per- 
mitting the successful functioning of free institu- 
tions. 

Managements of industry, including the rail- 
roads, are called upon, not just to save their own 
skins, but to save practically everything else that 
makes life worth living for all their fellow-citizens, 
They cannot choose the methods with which they 
might prefer to do this job—and which, not long 
ago, were available to them. Instead, they have to 
use as effectively as they are able those methods 
that still lie within reach. Experience which others 
have had with these methods gives no reason for 
fear that they will not produce the desired results, 
if used intelligently and not “too little and too 
late.” 





FIGHTING TRACK WEEDS 
TO A STANDSTILL 


To uninformed observers, including many rail- 
road officers, a weedy track is nothing much more 
serious than track which is dirty and carelessly 
kept. But to the track-maintenance officer, and in 
some cases to the operating officer, it is a source 
of endless annoyance, expense and hazard, espe- 
cially where the growth is hearty and abundant. 
In some parts of the South, unless vegetation were 
controlled, nature would take over completely in 
a year or two. 

Under any conditions, weedy track is costly to 
maintain. Weed roots foul the ballast and inter- 
fere with drainage, while the aerial bodies of the 
plants make work on the track difficult or im- 
possible, with largely increased labor cost. At the 
same time, where weeds are inadequately con- 
trolled, motor-car and train operation becomes 
difficult, and the hazards of personal injury to 
those who must necessarily move about the tracks, 
and of fires destroying adjacent property and 
rolling stock, are greatly increased. 

Over the years the railroads have fought this 
condition by a wide range of means, including 
hand scuffle hoes, burners, scalders, mowers, scari- 
fiers and chemicals—always at a sizable out-of- 
pocket expense which has cut into their main- 
tenance-of-way budgets for constructive work. 
But, because of. its “unproductive” appearance, 
there has always been resistance to expenditure 
for weed destruction beyond that which is ab- 
solutely necessary, and control is often limited to 
keeping the growth to a height that will not inter- 
fere with routine track work or train operation. 
This has been true particularly in yards and on 
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passing tracks, as well as on many branch and 
secondary lines. 

Fighting weeds has been widely accepted as a 
perennial nuisance—but new developments, espe- 
cially in chemicals, indicate that this view is no 
longer necessary. The practicability of a complete 
kill of nearly all of the grasses and weeds, includ- 
ing Bermuda grass, that infest the tracks has been 
demonstrated. 

A complete kill by any method, unfortunately, 
costs more than a partial kill, but, for the first 
time, it now appears that such a degree of destruc- 
tion is possible, with many advantages and ultimate 
lower cost. Accordingly, the problem today be- 
comes one of figuring what initial cost per mile 
can be justified to secure this practically complete 
degree of kill. In at least some areas, it will doubt- 
less be found that there are overwhelming ad- 
vantages, both practical and economic, in fighting 
nature to a standstill with the most effective 
weapons yet developed—and almost regardless of 
the first cost. 





FUELS AND RAILWAY 
MOTIVE POWER 


Three points of importance with respect to the 
future use of petroleum as the source of fuel for 
the conduct of railway transportation were brought 
out before the New York Railroad Club at its 
April meeting by Dr. W. J. Sweeney, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Development Company, 
whose paper is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 
One of these is the tremendous increase, per- 
centage-wise, during the past nine years in the 
consumption of Diesel fuels and other distillates, 
which include fuel for space heating. The use of 
Diesel fuel increased 250 per cent and other dis- 
tillates 130 per cent from 1938 to 1947, while the 
total consumption of petroleum products increased 
75 per cent. Kerosene, residual oils, and other 
petroleum products increased 80 per cent, while 
gasoline increased but 60 per cent. 

Further weight to the tremendous rate of in- 
crease in the use of the distillates and their effect 
on the growing competition between the various 
fractions of the barrel of crude petroleum was 
given in the discussion of the national defense 
aspects of the situation by questions asked by Brig. 
Gen. P. F. Yount and Dr. Sweeney’s answers. 
This exchange brought out the fact that, in a 
national emergency, should one occur in the near 
tuture, the rate of petroleum consumption would 
be stepped up from the 1947 daily average of 5.4 
million barrels to 8 million barrels, with demands 
for new types of fuel which would compete di- 
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rectly with gasoline and distillates for a portion 
of their fractions of the crude. 

The second point is of immediate concern. It 
is the possibility, now being explored by the petro- 
leum industry, that modifications in Diesel-fuel 
specifications may be practicable which will in- 
crease the proportion of Diesel fuel recoverable 
from the crude. If these modifications prove prac- 
ticable, they may alleviate the present tightness 
which is likely to continue for several years. 

The third point, as it was brought out in the 
discussion of Dr. Sweeney’s paper, is that the 
complete Dieselization of railway service now per- 
formed by oil-burning steam locomotives would, 
on net balance, release a large quantity of petro- 
leum in the form of residual fuel. This, one esti- 
mate indicates, would more than offset the quan- 
tity of Diesel fuel required to complete the Diesel- 
ization of the railroads by the replacement of 
coal-burning steam motive power. Whether this 
will prove to be exactly true, should the railroads 
be completely Dieselized, is a matter of doubt. 
Other estimates do not indicate a surplus as the 
end result. Whether surplus or excess is indicated, 
the difference is small. 

Several aspects of the situation with respect to 
coal as railway fuel were dealt with at the same 
meeting by Earl C. Payne, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. Mr. 
Payne’s presentation will appear in a later issue. 
Without anticipating it, however, the prospective 
demands for liquid fuels, should a national emer- 
gency occur, seem to be such, in relation to known 
reserves and processing facilities, as te suggest 
the need for the retention of a substantial supply 
of steam motive power and the facilities for deal- 
ing with it. 





WHY THE RUSH? 

We apparently are moving forward to a day when we 
will be hard put to find any public conveyance capable 
of taking us places at anything less than breakneck speed. 
It is a prospect that one must greet with mixed feelings 
of wonderment and misgiving. 

After all, there is something to be said for leisurely 
travel. Why the rush? Why this constant effort to step 
up the pace? How often does a man leave one spot and 
fly through the sky to another only to loll around, kill 
time or do practically nothing after he arrives? To what 
end? Why are we hurrying so much? Where are we 
going, and what do we propose to do when we get there? 
The internal combustion machine, jet propulsion, rockets, 
the atomic engine—these actual and potential things are 
opening the way to speeds that can make our whole race 
dizzy at a time when its chief need seems to be to sit 
still long enough to catch its breath and try figuring out 
a few of its problems. Instead of putting on the brakes, 
why does it strive after an ever-swifter mobility? Is it 
just restless? Or could it bé seeking to run away from 
itself ? 

—The Washington (D. C.) Star 
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MODERN LAKE PORT TRANSFER 





® afford major benefits to the coal and ore industries, 
through better service, and to realize other important 
corollary advantages to themselves, the New York 
Central and Baltimore & Ohio, through a subsidiary, 
have jointly constructed a modern coal and ore- 
handling facility at the mouth of the Maumee river on 
Lake Erie, at Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of $18,500,000. 
This new joint terminal, the major portion of which 
went into operation at the opening of the lake naviga- 
tion season this spring, but which will not have its 
formal opening until June 2, replaces separate facilities 
each railroad has heretofore operated several miles 
up the Maumee river, in the heart of the city. 

At the old locations, the capacities of the plants, 
although entirely adequate, could seldom be realized 
because of the delays to lake vessels ensuing from the 
tedious sail through five to seven drawbridges and 
often against a strong current. The consolidation of the 
facilities of both roads on the lake front overcomes this 
serious disadvantage and will permit coal and ore 
vessels to make more round trips per year, thereby 
increasing the effective capacity of the port. This, in 
turn, will result in increased revenues to all concerned. 

The improvement, when completed, will include 
three electric coal-car dumpers, two electric ore-loading 


Air view of the new Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal coal and ore-handling facilities at Toledo, Ohio. Note two ore unloaders , 
on pier to the right; two coal dumpers on pier in center; third dumper is being erected on pier at the left 


machines, supporting yards having a total capacity of 
5,400 cars, and other auxiliary facilities. At the present 
time, one of the coal dumpers is under construction, 
but, as a whole, the new terminal is designed to permit 
the loading and unloading of cars and boats fast 
enough to handle 20,000,000 tons of coal and 4,500,000 
tons of ore a year. 

To construct and operate this new facility, a new 
jointly-owned subsidiary of the New York Central and 
the Baltimore & Ohio was incorporated in Ohio, 
August 25, 1945, as the Lakefront Dock & Railroad 
Terminal Co. On February 21, 1946, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized: (1) the construc- 
tion of the terminal facilities; (2) the New York 
Central and Baltimore & Ohio to acquire joint control 
of the new company and trackage rights over its 
property; and (3) modification of existing trackage 
agreements which each railroad had with the Toledo 
Terminal so they could reach the new facility. 

The new Dock & Railroad property, involving 212 
acres, extends from a connection with the Toledo 
Terminal near Ironville (Millard ave.) to the new 
slips located on Maumee bay at Harbor View. Most 
of the new site was previously little more than a 
swamp, through which a small stream—Otter creek— 
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FACILITY OPEN FOR BUSINESS AT TOLEDO, OHIO 


New plant, built by the Lakefront Dock & Railroad 
Terminal at a cost of $18,500,000, is designed to handle 
20,000,000 tons of coal and 4,500,000 tons of ore annually 








meandered. To prepare the site for a large yard, about 
a million cubic yards of fill had to be placed. This 
material was hauled from borrow pits in trucks and 
scrapers and was first dumped on solid ground, follow- 
ing which it was pushed progressively into the swamp 
by bulldozers, in layers one to two feet thick. This 
action squeezed the muck ahead of the dozers and 
deposited solid material in its place. No sheepfoot 
rollers were used, but the continuous traffic of bull- 
dozers, heavy trucks, large semi-trailers, and scrapers 
so compacted the fill that little settlement has been 
observed or is expected. Test holes dug have shown 
excellently compacted material resting on a firm sub- 


grade. 
The placing of the fill also pushed the mean- 
dering Otter creek ahead of it to the extreme west side 


of the property, where a final channel was dug for it. 

In plan, the new facility, stretched out over a distance 
of more that 21%4 mi., lies in a general south to north 
direction, from the entrance and exit end at Millard 
ave., through a long receiving yard and a series of 
load and empty yards, to the waterfront ends of three 
new piers in Maumee bay. Of the three piers, which 
are generally parallel to each other, the most westerly 
supports the two ore unloaders, the center carries two 





of the coal dumpers, and the third will carry the third 
dumper, now under construction. 

More specifically, the layout begins with a 21-track, 
3,500-car receiving yard, which ends in a three-track 
throat leading to a group of six load and empty yards 
serving the three coal dumpers. Four additional tracks 
extend along the west side of the receiving yard for 
storing loaded ore cars. These latter tracks converge 
at the north end into the throat, which leads to a seven- 
track ore yard serving the two ore unloaders. Thus, 
the ore-handling operations are segregated from and lie 
generally west of the coal-handling operations. A 
running track extending along the east side of the 
receiving yard leads directly to a group of engine- 
handling facilities north of the throat and southeast of 
the coal storage yards. The terminal facilities end 
beyond the three piers in what is reported to be the 
most adequate turning basin on the Great Lakes. This 
basin, 600 ft. by 2,200 ft., with a depth of 25 ft. below 
mean low water, is in direct contact with slips serving 
both sides of the ore pier and center coal-dumper pier, 
and the west side of’the more easterly coal pier—all of 
the slips having likewise been dredged to a depth of 
25 ft. below mean low water. 

All three piers were constructed similarly. by driving 


Broadside view of the center pier, from the east pier, showing the 
two car dumpers on the center pier and common kick-back trestle 














TABLE I—ESTIMATED COSTS 


ee oo os es cs css Fae soe ee $18,500,000 
Car dumpers and ore unloaders (incl. foundations) 4,448,000 
DRS AE MIPCIOD «5.5 ox 555 5.5% 60 0 esicaw oamews 3,144,000 
MIM OS 8 a Ln tend Sem eae 2,485,000 
Bulkheads and dockwalls ...................2.. 2,479,000 
SUNN ME ee 0 Gs RE gh AE OR ae i 790,000 
Miscellaneous facilities .............0.0cecse005 2,863,000 





55-ft. interlocked, Z-type sheet piles 19 ft. below the 
bottom of the slips. The piles extend 11 ft. above the 
water. Where feasible, the bulkheads thus formed were 
tied together with three-inch tie rods, equipped with 
turnbuckles. Where not feasible, as at the ends, and 
where there is no opposite wall to fasten the rods, the 
tie rods were fastened into large concrete anchors 
(deadmen), supported on vertical and battered timber 
piles. These Z-pile bulkheads were filled on the shore 
side to form the piers. A total of 6,500 Z-piles were 
required for all three piers. 


Dumpers Operate Independently 


The car dumpers are of the elevating, turnover 
type, and are fully electric in operation. Of the two on 
the center pier, that on the east side is entirely new, 
and has capacity for unloading a car a minute. The 
dumper on the west side of this pier, on the other hand, 
is one of the dumpers from the former N.Y.C. docks 
five miles up the Maumee river. This dumper was 
dismantled, remodeled to modern standards, and trans- 
ported by flat car and boat to the new docks. As 
reconstructed, this dumper also has an unloading 
capacity of a car a minute. 

The dumper to be located on the more easterly coal 
dumper pier, like the rebuilt dumper on the center 
pier, is being moved from the New York Central’s 
facilities up the Maumee river, and is being completely 
remodeled and reconditioned before being reinstalled 
at its new site. This work is now in progress, and 
every effort is being made to put the machine into 
operation before the close of the present lake season. 

Each of the two dumpers on the center pier has its 
own independent, six-track loaded-car yard, holding 
approximately 250 cars. Cars from these yards are 





TABLE II—SUMMARY OF CAPACITIES, SPECIAL WORK 
AND CONSTRUCTION QUANTITIES 


Ce mr oS ee tee 20,000,000 tons 
pale Se arene - Ol cecal eres Ln 4,500,000 tons 
[las eee eee KS: oSasatsgsacsceusenae 56 mi. 
ie iia eae eo CWRES 22d bon See eee 222 

5 Se Co, eee 5,400 cars 
Maneuvering basin...... OO See re 2,200 ft 
WHO” s éscctacsacuceseeee 600 ft. 

PMNS 2 Nc cause GS nice eres s serene 2,500,000 cu. yd. 
IL] 3.555 eee ere errant cee 1,750,000 cu. yd. 
NINE Se eats io ba ce win cae aerate ae 23,000 tons 
ONE i en al wie en Se eee 30,000 cu. yd. 
EDEN TEMURI NES «oo ones oie cd cedeus baa dewouewee 6,500 
Seon mes AD FO D0 TE) on. oon sce nceececcale 10,000 
LOS eee NN: Sie eset le so 25 ft. 
Winter storage.......... mooring capacity .......... 21 boats 
SS ER re en Oe eee 4,300 ft. 
eS Sahn i ine Se Deeded ea eck kad ae Raa 3 
5 1s ss Greg he dk ced Oba eee 8,000 cars 
Bi ena Sac acd cae nei eeeue 6,000 cars 
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moved up to and over the dumpers, from which separate 
runoff tracks lead to an independent kickback trestle 
farther to the north. From the trestle, the empty cars 
are returned on two separate parallel tracks, located 
midway between the dumpers, to two parallel empty- 
car yards, each with a capacity of 250 cars. A feature 
of*these two return tracks is that each is equipped 
with electric car retarders, controlled from an adjacent 
tower, to regulate the speed of cars being returned to 
the empty-car yards. From these latter yards, the 
empty coal cars are pulled out to the south or are 
moved over into the adjacent ore facilities, as may be 
required for reloading. 

When the third car dumper is completed on the 
easterly coal-handling pier, it will be afforded inde- 
pendent yard facilities comparable to those serving the 
dumpers on the center pier, and will have a dumping 
capacity of one car a minute. 

Each of the two dumpers already in service has its 
own separate set of auxiliary facilities and substation 
so that each may be operated independently of the 
other. Among these facilities are storage buildings, in 
which spare parts, cables, etc., are kept ready for 
instant use in case of emergency. All foundations for 
buildings and dumper structures are supported on 
wood piles 40 to 50 ft. long, the dumper foundation in 
each case being a massive concrete slab 13 ft. thick. 


Dumping the Coal 


In each of the six-track loaded-coal car yards the 
cars, in strings, are pushed forward by one of three 
30-ton electric pushers operating on narrow-gage 
tracks located between alternate pairs of load tracks. 
At the dock end of each yard, pushing of the cars is 
transferred to either of two additional electric pushers 
operating on other narrow-gage tracks located directly 
alongside the ladders. These latter pushers, in each 
instance, move the cars to an inert car retarder located 


immediately in advance of the ramp leading to each — 


car dumper. Altogether, five pushers, one on each 
track, will be operated in each load yard. 

At the retarder, which in each case is located about 
200 ft. in advance of the dumper, a barney of the usual 
type ‘comes up out of a pit, engages the back of the 
car and pushes it up the incline to the dumper platen. 
Here it is clamped, lifted, turned over, and its coal 
dumped into a pan, from which it flows through a 
telescopic chute into the hold of a vessel moored 
alongside the dumper. Flow retarders are installed in 
the pan to prevent degradation of the coal, and, in 
addition, the coal is automatically sprinkled with a 
chemical to reduce dust. Furthermore, trimmers of the 
latest design are applied to the chute to distribute the 
coal in vessels uniformly with a minimum breakage. 
When the empty car is righted and returned to track 
level at the dumper, it is pushed off the platen by the 
next car moving up the ramp and is returned to the 
yard by the kickback trestle. 


Ore Facilities Are Compact 


Each dumper is fully equipped with automatic inter- 
locking devices to insure safety during all phases of 
the operation. The dumper tower is provided with 
built-in water, compressed air and electric service lines, 
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Above—The two Hulett ore machines on the west pier have a combined capacity of more than 30 tons a minute. Below—Trans- 
ferring coal from cars to a lake vessel at the new electrically-operated coal dumper—one of three such dumpers to serve the new 
lakefront terminal. Note the inert retarder in the foreground, which holds each car until the barney engages it 
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Schematic drawing of the various yards, piers, and other facilities comprising 


the new Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal property at Toledo 


Ave. 


Millary 


with convenient outlets in each of the latter lines so 
that welding may be done when needed and electric and 
pneumatic tools of all types can be used for maintenace 
purposes or for making emergency repairs. 

The two ore unloaders on the ore pier are of the 
Hulett type, each with a capacity of more than 15 tons 
per minute, and were moved to their new locations 
from former B. & O. docks about seven miles up the 
Maumee river. These machines will unload ore from 
boats and load it into cars on four tracks extending 
the full length of the pier. These tracks diverge at the 
south end of the pier into a seven-track supporting 
empty and load yard holding 112 cars. In this yard 
two narrow-gage electric pushers operate, one between 
tracks two and three, and the other between tracks 
five and six, to handle empty cars to the pier and the 
loaded cars away—the pusher tracks extending con- 
tinuously the full length of the pier. The ore-handling 
track layout also provides that steam locomotives can 
push cars from any of the empty. car tracks out onto 
the pier, and then move to a yard track filled with loads 
and shove them to any of the four ore storage tracks 
south of the throat of the yard. 


Engine Facilities Provided 


Like the dumpers, the ore-loading facilities include 
an individual substation, utility building, and storage 
building. A feature of the ore-handling operation is the 
weighing of the ore as it is loaded, which is done by 
scales built into the Huletts. These weights are checked 
at intervals by spot weighing individual cars on a new 
track scale located between the two ore yards. 





TABLE III—IMPORTANT ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT USED 


EEE We ees, ete f. UL OG cewihs se cmwionisens 27 
I sit a oe Bale et as Pag oily erin 15 
PN IRIN oe Se eh EN tina Sisie Salo aie at 10 
Semi-trailer dump trucks ..... Big ne i Bee rg Ri Ser 23 
IP 2 I ES SE eer ene eee ee eee 15 
eR ee A eek Pgh oS Ree Rae ha a Soo wp Si 6 
Central concrete mixing plant ........................ 1 
MMII hee Ske hig Sets Kiel g's ae SaaS 7 
pL re a Sea ee 2 
eee 6 
Spike drivers, power operated ........................ 2 
0 SSSR Se sie ge SPE eee eck Se ae a 2 
Electric tampers ............ EE Se eee 2 
NE Oe ts wun ik han keds RE eae Aen mee 2 
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The engine terminal in the new layout is of the 
“one-stop” design to speed up engine servicing. This 
includes a conveyor-type coaling station with sanding 
facilities, an ash removal plant, a water-treating plant, 
a 100,000-gal. steel water tank, two water columns, and 
a 50-ft. concrete inspection pit. Water is pumped to 
the treating plant from the lake by a 15-hp. pump. A 
four-track car repair yard will be constructed adjacent 
to the engine tracks. These facilities will be served 
by a storage building and a utility building. 

The operation of the terminal is directed from an 
all-purpose building located at the foot of the slip 
between the east and middle piers. An inter-office 
communication system connects this building with the 
yard office located near the throat between the 21-track 
receiving yard and the dock-supporting yards, and 
directly south of the ore-dock access bridge at this 
point. Similar communication facilities reach other 
control points on each pier. Loud-speakers are located 
at the Millard avenue entrance to the yard, at the 
throat, near the engine terminal, and on the coal and 
ore machines. Floodlights are located at Millard ave., 
near the yard office, and at the dumpers and unloaders, 
providing adequate lighting for all yard and machine 
operations. 


Trackwork of High Quality 


Fifty-six miles of tracks were constructed in the new 
facilities. All tracks consist of new, treated crossties, 
fully tie plated, on which excellent quality secondhand 
127-lb. Dudley-section rail is laid. The rail ends are 
joined by four bolts in six-hole bars, which were 
applied after the rail had been brushed with No-Ox-Id 
for the full length of the bars. There are 222 switches— 
all new—with 16%4-ft. points, with switch braces held 
to the ties by screw spikes. With the exception of two 
double crossovers, all turnouts are No. 8. The frogs, 
with the exception of those on the ore tracks, are all 
self-guarded manganese, held in place by hook-flange 
frog plates. The frogs in the ore yard are rail-bound 
manganese, with “T” guard rails bolted at thee ends 
through foot guards, and held in place by double 
adjustable braces. Complete routes through the main 
yard and around a “Y” alongside the engine facilities 
have been provided, using rail-bound frogs to permit 
the use of all types of road and yard engines. 

The construction of the trackwork was_ highly 
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mechanized and was carried out rapidly by employing 
the usual maintenance machines, except in two out- 
standing instances. One of these, to which a great deal 
of credit is given for the rapid progress of the track 
laying, was the delivery of the crossties strapped to- 
gether in bundles of 40 to 50 ties each. These bundles 
were unloaded by crane, either in stock piles or directly 
where needed. Those stock-piled were loaded on trucks 
by crane and then unloaded along the new tracks at 
regular intervals. A large saving in labor and time is 
said to have been achieved by this device of bundling 
ties for handling, which involved only a small addi- 
tional cost over the regular price at the treating plant. 

The other unusual mechanized feature of the track 
laying was the manner of fastening the switch braces 
to the ties. When the switches were laid, the braces 
were held in place temporarily by. a single cut spike 
in each plate. About two weeks later, two men bored 
holes in the switch ties with an air drill, using a special 
jig, and turned down screw spikes with an impact 
wrench. These two men could apply the 72 lag screws 
in a switch in an hour. To have performed the opera- 
tions by hand would have taken a full day. 

The tracks were laid on eight inches of cinders 
previously spread over the subgrade, and were sub- 
sequently raised by power jacks on four more inches 
of cinders and tamped by electric tampers. Throughout, 
the yard areas are subdrained with asphalt-treated, 
perforated metal-pipe laterals emptying into larger 
transverse concrete pipes at 400-ft. intervals. These 
concrete pipes have been constructed with concrete- 
block catch basins, with cast iron gratings, which 
carry surface water to drainage mains. 


Yard Operation Is Smooth 


Many factors are combined in the facility to prevent 
congestion and to speed and simplify operation. One of 
them is the large turning basin and adequate berthing 
space provided for vessels, which is expected to facili- 
tate the waterborne phase of the operations. Another 
is the close support given the new layout in the Balti- 
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more & QOhio’s Rossford yard—coal capacity 2,000 
cars—l0 mi. away, and by the New York Central’s 
Stanley yard—capacity 4,500 cars—only 7 mi. distant. 

Still another factor lies in features of the layout 
itself, including favorable grades, and the four-track 
throat arrangement between the receiving yard and 
the various dock yards. In this latter feature, largely 
increased flexibility is provided by making it possible 
to make movements from any point in the receiving 
yard to any location in the various dock yards. Further- 
more, coal movements, ore movements, empty move- 
ments and enginehouse or car-shop movements can be 
made through the throat simultaneously. The “Y” can 
be reached from any track in the throat. All of these 
factors will contribute to the aim of the terminal 
management to load coal at the capacity rate of a car 
a minute per dumper as long as boats are available to 
receive it. 


Preparation of Plans 


The plans and specifications—and construction—for 
the Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal were pre- 
pared and executed under the general direction of 
W. N. Young, chief engineer; B. G. Etchison, engineer 
of construction; K. L. DeBlois, design engineer; J. C. 
O’Brien, auditor; and C. F. Meyers, terminal superin- 
tendent. The general contract was handled as a joint 
venture of the Walsh Construction Company, of 
Davenport, Iowa, and the Bates & Rogers Construction 
Corp., of Chicago, with H. H. Dugan, project manager, 
and L. J. Bullen, assistant project manager. These 
companies employed more than $2,000,000 worth of 
construction equipment in performing the contract. The 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, performed 
the dredging of the slips and turning basin. The new 
dumper was supplied and erected by Heyl & Patterson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The dismantling, remodeling, and re- 
construction of the other ore and coal-dumper machines 
were carried out by McDowell Company and Dingle 
Clark Company under general contract with the Well- 
man Engineering Company, all.of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FREIGHT RATES GOING UP MAY ¢ 


Higher interim advances in Ex Parte 166 case will put charges 
on basis where 1948 net railway operating income of about 
$948 million is indicated — provided wage and price lines hold 


By WALTER J. TAFT 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 





Pitan rate increases authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its April 13 report as a 
further measure of interim relief in the Ex Parte 166 
proceeding will become effective May 6. Taking ad- 
vantage promptly of the 10-days-notice permission em- 
bodied in the report, the railroads got the necessary 
tariffs on file April 26. 

As reported in the Railway Age of April 24, page 
42, where the commission’s report was reviewed, the 
new adjustment is expected by the commission’s staff 
to yield approximately $300 million a year. It will 
substitute an overall advance of 21.4 per cent for the 
increase of slightly more than 17 per cent which be- 
came effective January 5 to supplant the first of these 
interim adjustments—the 8.9 per cent boost which had 
been in effect from October 13, 1947. 


Still $593 Million Short 


The prima facie showing now is that the additional 
$300 million will raise the annual-basis yield of these 
Ex Parte 166 interim increases to $1,535 million above 
that of rates in effect prior to the first of such in- 
creases, i.e., the October 12, 1947, basis. This compares 
with an estimated yield of $2,128 million from the 
permanent increases sought by the railroads in their 
Ex Parte 166 application which calls for advances 
averaging overall about 29.2 per cent. The railroad 
proposal is compared with the relief thus far granted 
in the accompanying table. 





Ex Parte 166: Interim Increases Compared with Permanent 
Advances Sought in Railroad Application 


Interim Increases 
Per Cent Amount 


Increases Sought 
Per Cent Amount 


(millions) (millions) 
Eastern District ........ 23.2 $ 644 30.8 $ 862 
Pocahontas Region ...... 16.6 75 19.0 93 
Southern Region ........ 22.2 219 29.3 301 
Western District ...... 20.1 597 28.5 872 
ame States ..452..-.. 214 $1,535 29.2 $2,128 





At hearings in the proceeding, the railroads esti- 
mated that, if the full increases sought were effective 
throughout 1948, their net railway operating income 
for this year would be approximately $1,283 million; 
and their net income would be about $954 million. 
These estimates assumed that prices and wages would 
remain at the November, 1947, level, the allowance 
for wage increases to be granted employees repre- 
sented by the three holdout operating unions having 
been the 15144 cents per hour awarded to other 
employees. 
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Carrying forward these assumptions, and allowing 
for income taxes on the one hand and the recent in- 
crease in mail pay and the January advance in west- 


ern passenger fares on the other, it would seem that : 


the increase now granted, if unchanged throughout 
the year, would make the 1948 net railway operating 
income about $948 million, or some $335 million less 
than the $1,283 million anticipated by the carriers from 
their permanent proposal. The hoped-for net income 
would be down in like amount. The carrier estimates 
put the 1948 freight traffic at 630 billion ton-miles and 
the passenger traffic at 39 billion passenger-miles. 


All Won't Be Realized 


Like all indicated yields from general rate increases 
the foregoing are subject to discounts of undeter- 
minable amounts, because the ideal conditions neces- 
sary for their full realization are never present. For 
example, the estimates assume that state authorities 
will act promptly to authorize application of the full 
interstate increase to intrastate rates; and they make 
no allowance for subsequent “whittling” which results 
from adjustments in rates where the full increase 
cannot be made to “stick,” because of competitive 
situations, disrupted rate relationships, etc. 

These Ex Parte 166 increases, of course, are being 
superimposed on the advances made in 1946 and 1947 
pursuant to authority granted by the commission in 
the previous general freight rate case—Ex Parte 162. 
The final report in that proceeding supplanted an 
interim increase of 6.5 per cent, which had become 
effective July 1, 1946, with a 17.6 per cent increase. 
The latter was the January 1, 1947, adjustment which 
was calculated to yield approximately $1,018 million 
a year. By adding this Ex Parte 162 increase to the 
$1,535 million expected to be realized on an annual 
basis from the Ex Parte 166 advances thus far author- 
ized, the commission’s staff now estimates that freight 
rates have increased “slightly over $2,500 million” a 
year or approximately 43 per cent since June 30, 1946. 
This estimate was given in the explanatory notice by 
I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel, which accompanied the 
April 13 decision. 

The estimated annual yield of more than a billion 
dollars from the increases of January 1, 1947, indi- 
cated that the commission was there giving the carriers 
the aggregate amount of additional revenue sought in 
that Ex Parte 162 case. As noted above, the overall 
increase was 17.6 ner cent, which resulted from in- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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This preliminary plan of the Chicago Railroad Fair shows tentative exhibition areas and other details 


PLANS FOR “GREATEST RAILROAD SHOW” WELL LAID 


50-acre site extending a mile along Lake Michigan at Chicago will be scene 


of six-week exhibition, July 20 to September 6, celebrating railroad progress 





Work on the Chicago Railroad Fair is well under 
way. Illinois Central track forces laid rails last week 
across the city’s busy “Outer Drive” to give access to 
the site for rail-borne equipment, and there are in good 
evidence many other physical preparations to prepare 
the area to receive and handle an estimated total at- 
tendance of more than two millions. The staff of the 
fair has made available to Railway Age as many de- 
tails of plans as is practicable at this stage, which are 
here ‘summarized with the caution that they are dis- 
tinctly preliminary. 

The fair stems from the fact that 100 years ago the 
“Pioneer” of the Galena & Chicago Union (later Chi- 
cago & North Western) made the first run of a steam 
locomotive west of Chicago, and so opened the first 
chapter of the great epoch of western railroading. The 
desire among Chicago railroaders to mark this historic 
event with something noteworthy crystallized into 
the idea of a great railroad fair which would mark 
the contribution of the railroads to American life on a 
national scale. As it now stands, the fair is well on its 
way to winning the sobriquet “the greatest railroad 
show ever held.” 


Money, and Other Necessities 


The participating railroads already have subscribed 
in excess of $1,000,000 for the capital cost of the fair. 
In addition, many roads are busily preparing for in- 
dividual exhibits at a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Some $3,000,000 worth of motive 
power and rolling stock will be on exhibition at all 
times during the fair. 

A mile-long area covering 50 acres—less than 10 
min. traveling time from Chicago’s “Loop”—has been 
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set aside for the presentation. More than 2,000,000 per- 
sons are expected to visit the fair from its opening on 
July 20 until its conclusion on Labor Day, September 
6, and many roads are planning excursions to bring 
visitors from distances up to 500 mi. The fair site can 
be reached easily by railroad, surface lines and auto- 
mobile. 

It has been estimated that eight hours will be re- 
quired for a person to view all of the exhibits and the 
pageant. A 25-cent admission fee is to be charged for 
entrance to the grounds, open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily. A sixty-cent admission price will be in effect 
for the outdoor pageant, which will be the feature at- 
traction. The pageant gate receipts are expected to 
make that phase of the fair self-supporting, including 
the salaries of actors during a five-week rehearsal pe- 
riod. 


Feature of the Fete 


The dramatic 1%-hr. stage production will re-cre- 
ate vividly the great moments in the development of 
rail transportation and show its far-reaching influence 
on the growth of the nation. Also high on the list of 
fair attractions will be a narrow-gage railroad on 
which visitors may ride from one end of the grounds 
to the other. Other highlights of the affair will be 
elaborate exhibits by various railroads, exhibits of 
railway equipment manufacturers designed to show 
developments in the various types of equipment used by 
the railroads, indoor and outdoor theatre attractions 
and night-time fireworks. 

The fair, in all of its phases, will be designed to illus- 
trate for the public the contributions the railroads have 
made in the settlement of the country, in the develop- 
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At 2:30 a.m. on April 22, a “graveyard shift’ of some 100 Illinois Central trackmen were busily installing rail across Chicago's 


northbound “Outer Drive” to connect with trackage of the Chicago Railroad Fair. A similar scene took place the previous night as 


the men laid track across the southbound section of the drive 


ment of its economy, in the winning of its wars and in 
the elevation of its standard of living. It will also in- 
dicate how the railroads will contribute to the na- 
tion’s future progress, as well as illustrate the efforts 
of the carriers’ and their suppliers to assure higher 
standards of service, convenience, comfort and safety. 


Pageant on Mammoth Scale 


Participating in the fair’s pageant will be 150 fully- 
costumed professional actors, 56 horses and oxen and 
18 locomotives operating under their own power. It 
will be presented four times daily on a concrete stage 
450 ft. long by 110 ft. deep. Three tracks are to be 
laid across the stage, enabling trains to move simul- 
taneously in both directions. In addition, 144 mi. of 
service track will be laid to feed the various trains into 
the production. Trackage for the entire fair—expected 
to total in excess of five miles—is being supplied 
through an arrangement with the Illinois Central and 
laid by that road’s forces. 


With Lake Michigan as its backdrop, the stage pro- 
duction will be viewed from a specially constructed 
stadium seating 5,000 persons. The story of the rail- 
roads will be told in acts and scenes in pantomime, 
while two narrators describe the action in the manner 
of a Greek chorus. The initial action will date back to 
1673, when the canoe, horse and dog-drawn travois 
were the sole modes of transportation. In subsequent 
scenes, the pageant will trace chronologically the story 
of transportation through the days of circuit riders, 
the stage coach, the freighting wagon and wood-burn- 
ing locomotives, up to today’s modern streamlined 
equipment. 

Nine wood-burning engines are scheduled to appear 
in a phase of the show dramatizing railroading be- 
tween 1829 and 1836. 

Many famous locomotives or replicas of them will 
appear in the pageant, including the “Rocket,” “Stour- 
bridge Lion,” “John Bull,” “Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,” “Tom Thumb,” “Atlantic,” and the “Lafayette.” 
The eventful run of the “Pioneer,” signaling the be- 
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ginning of the final conquest of the West, will be re- 
"enacted. ' 

The driving of the golden spike at Promontory, 
Utah, will be the subject of a scene in which track 
angs will be shown at work, eating at a “chuck wag- 
on,” attacked by Indians, and rescued by the military. 


Among many other scenes will be a Harvey House in + 


an 1878 setting; the race between the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s “Tom Thumb” and a horse; Lincoln’s funeral 
train; and the finish of the speed run of the Burling- 
ton’s “Pioneer Zephyr.” As a finale to the show, a 
modern steam locomotive and a Diesel will approach 
and meet each other in the center of the stage. Ed- 
ward Hungerford, railroad writer, is the author of 
the pageant script. 

The equipment for the narrow-gage railroad is be- 
ing furnished by the Burlington Lines. An old-fash- 
joned station reminiscent of the mining era of the 
Seventies and Eighties will be constructed in connec- 
tion with the small line, and old-time telegraphic and 
signal devices will be installed. 

The train will consist of a locomotive and coaches 
actually operated during the lush days of narrow-gage 
lines in Colorado. The cars include three open-top 
observation coaches, a combination baggage car and 
railway postoffice, a coach with red plush upholstery, 
and a special car designed for visiting dignitaries. 
The road will be known as the Deadwood Central. 

Passengers may board the train at either end of the 
grounds, at stations designated “Deadwood” and “Cen- 
tral City,” so named after cities in South Dakota and 
Colorado, respectively, which were served at one time 
by narrow-gage lines. The equipment will carry ap- 
proximately 200 persons on each trip, at 10 to 12 
m.p.h., for a fare of 10 cents. 


Exhibits of Individual Roads 


With but few exceptions, exhibiting plans of the 
various roads are still in their preliminary stages. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, however, has announced 
its intention to construct an Indian village. Approxi- 
mately 125 Indians of six famous tribes will carry on 
their daily activities before fair visitors, who will be 
allowed to roam throughout the exhibit and witness 
the Indians weaving baskets and making dolls, mocca- 
sins and other items. The village will include an arts 
and crafts building, a trading post and curio shop, 
Pueblo-type dwellings and other similar Indian estab- 
lishments. 

The Chicago & North Western plans to reconstruct 
a life-size replica of Chicago’s first passenger station. 
In addition, the road will display motor-driven models 
of its “Pioneer” and “400.” The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western will install a modern air-conditioned coach as 
a motion picture theatre to show travel and industrial 
motion pictures. 

Th Chicago & Eastern IIlinois will present a scale 
reproduction of the state of Florida, measuring 130 ft. 
by 100 ft., complete with palm trees and other items 
symbolic of the state. A scale model of the “Dixie 
Route” will be installed in a building at the road’s ex- 
hibit. 

The Union Pacific will display locomotives cover- 
ing the past 75 years and present exhibits depicting de- 
velopment and progress of states served by the road. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania are planning a joint exhibit featuring a minia 
ture railroad constructed in great detail. Another com- 
bined exhibit will be that of the Burlington Lines, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, presenting a 
rodeo and other activities typical of the vacation regions 
served by the three roads. 

The exhibits of railway supply manufacturers will 
be located on the north end of the grounds, where 
some 60,000 sq. ft. of space has been allotted for that 
purpose. Tents of approximately 60 ft. by 20 ft. will 
be rolled up to permit maximum view by fair visitors. 
Negotiations for exhibit space are now under way be- 
tween the fair management and a number of manufac- 
turers. Among those firms which have made definite 
arrangements for space are the Pullman Company, 
the Electro-Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company and the Budd Company. 


Track Exhibits 


A series of exhibition tracks will be installed for the 
display of the name trains of 1948—including the 
“Train of Tomorrow’—as well as all types of passenger 
and freight cars, both historic and modern. The rail- 
roads will change this equipment frequently so as not to 
interfere with their normal operations. An exception to 
this rule, however, will be the “Twin Cities Hiawatha” 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, which 
will remain throughout the fair. The cars for this train 
are now being constructed at the road’s shop in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Several types of arrangements are being made for 
serving meals to visitors. Six roads have announced 
intentions to install modern dining cars on which 
typical menus will be offered and lounge cars serving 
light refreshments. The dining car meals will be pre- 
pared and served by regular crews of the various 
roads. Also being prepared is a restaurant area, where 
fair-goers may purchase basket lunches and eat be- 
neath shade trees. In addition, many smaller soft- 
drink stands are being built. 

Among the many construction projects now under 
way at the fair site are the widening by 18 ft. of a 
bridge at 23rd street to accommodate four lanes of traf- 
fic; the addition to the bridge of concrete-and-steel foot- 
walks; the preparation of parking space to accommo- 
date 1,750 cars: and the erection of a 7,000-ft. fence 
around the entire grounds. 

The principal railroads of Canada and Mexico also 
have been invited to participate in the fair. President 
Truman recently received a scroll inviting him to at- 
tend, the presentation being made personally by Major 
Lenox R. Lohr, president of the fair and former gen- 
eral manager of the 1933 “Century of Progress.” 
Other officers of the fair are: Vice-president, R. L. 
Williams, president of the Chicago & North Western; 
Treasurer, Wayne A. Johnston, president of the IlIli- 
nois Central; and Secretary, G. Murray Campbell, 
vice-president and executive representative of the B. 
& O. In addition to Messrs. Williams and Johnston, 
the executive commitee consist of the following rail- 
road presidents: Ralph Budd, Burlington Lines; C. H. 
Bulford, Milwaukee; Fred G. Gurley, Santa Fe; and 
J. D. Farrington, Rock Island. 
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WILL THERE BE FUEL FOR DIESELS? 


Outlook discussed at New York Railroad Club meeting—The poss). 
bility of a national emergency must receive adequate consideration 





The prospect for a continued increase in the use of petroleum 
distillates as the major source of energy for the movement of 
railway trains, for household and other space heating, and for 
industry, versus the continued use of coal-burning railway 
motive power, was the theme of the meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club held on April 15. The speakers were Dr. W. J. 
Sweeney, vice-president of the Standerd Oil Development Com- 
pany, New York, who discussed the availability of petroleum 
products and their use by the railroads, and Earl C. Payne, con- 

* sulting engineer of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who dealt with the coal outlook for railway fuel. 
The national defense aspect of the fuel situation was brought 
into the discussion by Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, acting chief 
of the Transportation Corps, United States Army, during the 
discussion of Doctor Sweeney’s paper. An abstract of Doctor 
Sweeney's paper and a resume of its discussion follows. [Mr. 
Payne’s paper on the Outlook of Coal for Railroad Fuel will 
appear in a later issue. ] 






Petroleum products—tuels and lubricants—began their 
career of service in railroad Diesels in this country al- 
most a quarter of a century ago when the first Diesel- 
electric switcher was put into operation. As the num- 
ber of Diesel-electric locomotives has increased and as 
they have been used on longer and more important 
runs, the demand for Diesel fuel has increased rapidly. 
Today the rate of consumption is about 56,000 barrels 
aday. We estimate that about three million horsepower 
of new railroad Diesels will be built in this country each 
year for the next five years. At a fuel consumption rate 
of three barrels per horsepower-year, railroad Diesel 
fuel demands will increase about 25,000 barrels a day 
every year until 1953. It seems a safe estimate that 
the railroads in this country at that time will be using 
about 18,000 barrels a day of Diesel fuel. On the basis 
of the 1945 figures for haulage, we estimate that if all 
railroad duties were taken over by Diesels the total 
consumption of Diesel fuel would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 300,000 barrels a day. 





One of the major reasons for the shift to Diesel en. 
gines has been fuel economy. For the first six months 
of 1945 and 1946 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
presented figures on fuel consumption for the Class | 
railroads in the United States. On the basis of these 
figures the relative thermal efficiencies of coal, fuel 
oil and Diesel fuel are as shown in Table I. 

Other reasons variously mentioned for the switch 
to Diesel-electric locomotives are smoke abatement, 
less wear and tear on tracks, better service factor, 
ability to handle a wide variety of assignments, econo- 
my in servicing facilities, maximum use of investment, 
conservation of manpower, higher continuous speeds, 
and less delay in required stops for fuel, water 
and cleaning. 


Tests on Lubricants and Fuels 


These trends toward the Diesel in railroad opera- 
tion were quite evident before the war and we were 
contemplating at that time a considerable amount of 
experimental work to determine the lubricant and fuel 
requirements. The war delayed this effort, but in 1945 
arrangements were made with the New York, Ontario 
& Western and with the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation to carry out field 
tests, primarily on lubricants and fuels. 

The problem on lubricants was not particularly se- 
vere in the first Diesel-electric locomotives since 
they were used largely as switchers. The introduction 
of freight and passenger locomotives increased the 
severity of operations, making the lubrication more crit- 
ical. More recently the severity of service has been in- 
creased by the introduction of higher-horsepower en- 
gines. The latter appear to be rather critical with res- 
pect to lubrication, particularly from the standpoint 
of excessive deposits in high-temperature zones. As a 
result, some of the engine builders now recommend 
detergent-type oils for use in their equipment. 





Coal-fired steam 


1945 1946 
Switch engines: 
B.t.u. per loco.-hr. (000) .......... 11,100 11,300 
Freight engines: 
ee 1,600 1,665 
Passenger engines: 
B.t.u. per car-mile (000) .......... 226 232 





TABLE |—HEAT CONSUMPTION OF COAL- AND OIL-FIRED STEAM LOCOMOTIVES COMPARED WITH DIESELS 


Ratio coal 

Oil-fired steam Diesel to Diesel 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
9,010 9,250 845 850 13.0 13.0 
1,220 1,290 238 224 6.7 74 
142 142 39 39 5.8 6.0 
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Previous experience with smaller high-speed Diesel- 
engine equipment has indicated that the use of deter- 
gent-type lubricants is a very effective method of re- 
ducing the deposits formed. High quality detergent 
lubricants generally possess excellent anti-oxidant and 
dispersing tendencies. These properties are illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The two pistons are from the standardized 
L-4 36-hour Chevrolet engine test which is designed to 
measure the performance of an oil under very severe 
oxidizing conditions. The oil temperature, for exam- 
ple, is held at 280 deg. F. and the test is at full horse- 
power output. The piston on the left was run on a 
straight mineral oil and the skirts are covered with 
heavy varnish deposits. The piston on the right illus- 
trates the performance obtained with a detergent oil 
under the same conditions; there is little or no var- 
nish on the skirts. 

While the laboratory and field data on smaller en- 
gines have shown that marked improvement in en- 
gine cleanliness and freedom from ring sticking could 
be obtained with detergent oils in automotive and 
stationary Diesel equipment, the tests run on the New 
York, Ontario & Western were needed for the proof 
of quality as railroad Diesel crankcase lubricants. 

The test locomotive used is a 2,700-hp. Electric- 
Motive FT Diesel composed of two, two-cycle, 16- 
cylinder engines of 814-in. bore by 10-in. stroke. The 
locomotive is used in regular freight service between 
Middletown, N. Y., and Mayfield Yard, Pa., and aver- 
ages one round trip per day of 270 miles with loads 
varying from 1,000 to 4,000 tons. It is equipped with 
special recording instruments to measure continuously 
the pertinent operating temperatures and the horse- 
power ouput. 

The data obtained in these field tests indicate that 
outstanding results can be obtained with properly 
compounded detergent oils. Such oils will minimize 
critical deposit formation and ring sticking so as to 
permit extended operation between overhauls. They 
have a low rate of additive removal so that the im- 
proved performance due to the additive may be main- 
tained during the entire service period and they also 
have a high degree of oxidation resistance so that 
oil changes are not required more frequently than with 
straight mineral oils. 

Fig. 2 shows the reduction in deposits obtained, the 
amount of deposits being plotted against miles of serv- 
ice. The top curve is for a straight mineral oil while 
the bottom curve is for two detergent oils, A and B. 
These oils contain similar detergent additives and gave 
nearly identical performance from the standpoint of en- 

gine deposits. The middle curve is for another detergent 
oil C which does not show the outstanding cleanliness 
properties of detergent oils A and B. Detergent oil B 
gave excellent results from the standpoint of engine 
cleanliness, but was not satisfactory because it caused 
excessive corrosion of silver wrist-pin bushings which 
at the time were used in the Electro-Motive Diesel un- 
der test. A comparison of sections from corroded and 
non-corroded bushings is given in Fig. 3. The corro- 
sion difficulties with detergent oil B and the lack of 
outstanding cleanliness properties in detergent oil C 
emphasizetl the importance of proper compounding and 
also the importance of field as well as laboratory tests. 
In addition to its excellent performance in the Electro- 





TABLE II—COMPARISON OF PERFORMANCE OF DETERGENT 
OIL A IN ELECTRO-MOTIVE F-3 AND FT LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotive model F-3 FT 
eee Mountain freight Mountain freight 
Miles of service....... 36,753 40,000 
Engine hp. .......... 1,500 1,350 
Fuel consumed per hour 

at full throttle, gals. 95 85 
Engine deposits: 

Overall engine ...... Light-medium (1.5) Light (1.2) 

RINGIZONE® 6.540563 Light-medium (2.0) Light (1.8) 


Piston skirt varnish . . Light (1.5) Very light (0.5) 


Silver wrist-pin bushing 
COMO 555 g:ccae None None 





Motive Diesel FT, detergent oil A also has outstand- 
ing engine cleanliness characteristics in the new 1,500- 
hp. F-3 Electro-Motive Diesel. This is shown in 
Table II. 

On the basis of such field tests, following adequate 
laboratory evaluation as a selection process, outstand- 
ing railroad Diesel oils compounded with the additive 
used in detergent oil A are now being marketed. Over 
ten million miles of service have been accumulated on 
these products by American railroads. 

A word of caution is necessary in connection 


% 


Fig. 1 — Comparative test results of Diesel pistons, one of which 
has been lubricated with straight mineral oil and the other 
with detergent oil 


Fig. 2 — Performance of railroad Diesel lubricants in an Electro- 
Motive FT locomotive in freight service 
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with the change-over to detergent oil in regular 
railroad service. Locomotives which have been 
operated for extended mileages on straight mineral 
oils may have sludge and other deposit accumulations 
in various parts of the engine which a detergent oil 
will disperse. When the quantity of suspended material 
reaches the saturation point, these may be redeposited 
in locations having small clearances, with subsequent 
lubrication difficulties. 

Accordingly, as a precaution, engines should be 
thoroughly flushed with detergent oils when the oil 
change is made, and for a limited period more frequent 
oil changes should be practiced. 

In addition to full-scale lubricating-oil evaluation 
tests, tests are being carried on by our company on 
the fuel requirement of railroad Diesel locomotives. 
This requirement can be determined, of course, only 
on full-scale engines. The purpose of these tests are 
to find out what the actual requirement is, and to ap- 
ply such data for the extension of Diesel fuel avail- 
ability. These tests will be discussed after a look at 
the supply picture. 


The Diesel Fuel Supply 


Fig. 4 shows the crude-oil production and the proved 
reserves in the United States for the years 1918 to 
1946. It will be noted that the billions of barrels of 
proved reserves year by year have been continually 
growing larger. As of 1946: the proved reserves are 
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TABLE IlI—U. S. DOMESTIC DEMAND FOR CRUDE ANp 
PRODUCTS. THOUSANDS OF BARRELS DAILY 


Per cent 
increase 
1938 1944 1946 1947 over 1938 
Gasoline ....... 1,433 1,728 2,013 2,178 60 


Kerosene ...... 154 196 244 281 80 


ren 58 192 148 200 250 
Other distillate. 264 380 517 617 —- 130 
Residual ...... 800 1,399 1,307 1,420 80 
We cxacecest 406 671 678 753 80 

Total 3,115 4566 4,907 5,449 5 





about a dozen times greater than the production rate. 
Production and consumption will, we feel, go up as 
years go by. New reserves also will be found, but 
the ratio of new reserves to future consumption is 
not presently determinable. 

It is obvious that we are not faced with an immedi- 
ate shortage of oil—certainly not so immediate that 
we cannot do something about supplies of liquid fuels 
by the application of already proved synthetic methods, 
Estimates have been made which indicate that the coal 
reserves alone are sufficient, if converted to oil, to 
supply oil for over 1,000 years at the present rate of 
consumption. In addition to coal, there are large re- 
serves of other carbonaceous raw materials such as 
shale, natural gas and tar sands. 

Table III shows the demand in the United States 
for various petroleum products over the ten-year pe- 
riod 1938-1947. It will be noted that over the nine- 
year period the total crude oil requirement has in- 
creased about 75 per cent, whereas the Diesel fuel re- 
quirement has increased 250 per cent. Also, the other 
major products with which Diesel demands compete 
increased at a faster rate than total demands. Kero- 
sene, for example, increased 80 per cent and _ other 
distillate fuels 130 per cent. The railroad Diesel fuel 
demand has increased even more rapidly during this 
same period. There is, however, a reasonable satura- 





Fig. 3 — (Left) Difference in corrosive effects of two detergent 
oils on silver wrist-pin bushings 


Fig. 4 — (Below left) Crude petroleum production in the United 
States compared to proved reserves 


Fig. 5 — (Below right) Effect of Diesel-oil specifications on the 
Diesel fuel content of the crude 
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ron value to needs of the railroads and such a rate 
of increase will eventually approach a limit of 300,000 
barrels daily, namely about six per cent on crude. 

While this is relatively small based on the total 
of petroleum products, there could be a problem in 
connection with supply for the following reasons: 

(1) The rate of increase for railroads is excep- 
tionally high compared with the rate of increase for 

troleum products generally. 

(2) The type of product competes with distillate 
fuels generally which also show an abnormal increase 
in demand, particularly kerosene and Diesel fuels for 
other applications than railroads. 

(3) The quality of Diesel fuel being demanded ex- 
ceeds, in spot situations, that easily obtainable from the 
crude available. In other words, relaxation of specifi- 
cations or added processing equipment might be neces- 
sary to produce the volume required. 


Relation of Quantity to Quality 


In any petroleum supply problem two factors are 
interdependent. They are quality and volume. The less 
restrictive the quality the easier it is to attain a given 
volume. It is assumed that railroads in the competi- 
tion for what has sometimes been termed “the mid- 
dle of the barrel” do not desire to limit their chances 
of obtaining their requirements by unnecessary quality 
specifications. Believing this to be true, our fuel 
studies are primarily geared to finding out what pro- 
perties are really important in performance, so that 





TABLE IV—SPECIFICATIONS OF DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE FUEL 


Average of Five Average of 14 
Engine M’f’r's. Railroads 
Inspection Spread Average Spread Average 
Viscosity at 100 
deg. F., Seconds, 
Saybolt Universal 
Minimum 33-38 35 32-38 35 
Max. ......,. 50-100 67 45-70 52 
Flash point, deg. F. - 150 - 150 
Cetane no., min. 45-46 45 35-50 48 
Sulphur, weight, 
per cent, max. 0.5-2.0 0.85 0.10-1.50 0.51 
Distillation, deg. F. 
90 per cent 
point, max. .... 625-690 665 540-675 632 
650-700 675 


End point, max. 675-700 690 





no unnecessary limitations will be placed on volume 
available for railroad use. 

Users’ specifications for railroad Diesel fuels are 
shown in Table IV. The following may be noted: 

(1) Flash point appears to be limited at 150 deg. 
F. Possibly 120 deg. would be satisfactory. Such a 
flash point has been used in kerosene, and kerosene 
or blends thereof have been used satisfactorily in bus 
and truck Diesels. . 

(2) Cetane number requirements seem to average 
about 45; some purchasers demand 50. Are these quali- 
ties necessary to the satisfactory performance of the 
engines for which they are specified ? 

(3) Sulphur content varies from 0.5 to 2.0 per 
cent. Is the lower limit really needed when specified ? 
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Fig. 5 shows what one refiner could do to extend 
supplies of railroad Diesel fuels from his present pool 
of crude-oil stocks. Starting with a restrictive specifi- 
ation base of 50 minimum cetane number, 0.5 per cent 
maximum sulphur and 150 deg. F. minimum flash, 
the following could be done at the expense of other 
products : 

(1) 45 per cent increase of 50-cetane-number pro- 
vided the flash could go to 120 and the sulphur to 1.0. 

(2) 80 per cent increase of 150-deg. F. flash and 
0.5 sulphur if the cetane could be dropped to 35. 

(3) 130 per cent increase of 150-deg. F. flash if the 
sulphur could go to 1.0 per cent and the cetane to 35. 

(4) 220 per cent increase if the flash could go to 
120 deg. F., the sulphur to 1.0 per cent and the cetane 
number to 35. 

We do not at present know how many of these re- 
laxations can be tolerated and still get good engine 
performance, but we are on the way toward finding 
out. Some of the fuels that have been tested or are soon 
to be tested are shown in Table V. 

It will be noted that our first series involves a 
group of fuels which flash at 125 deg. F., since by this 
route it is possible to extend supplies with the least 
degradation in cetane number and sulphur content. 
This method holds promise because of the interdepen- 
dence of kerosene and high quality Diesel fuels. Both 
generally come from the same type of crude but they 
cannot be cut at the same time since kerosene is lighter 
and Diesel fuel heavier, while both have a common 
center fraction. The kerosene is the coat and vest; 
the present Diesel fuel the vest and pants. The 125 
flash fuel is the coat, vest and pants and results in 
larger coverage for Diesel fuel supplies. 

If the limit in cetane number has not been reached 
after testing these fuels, lower cetane fuels will be 
tested and these data will be discussed with the en- 
gine manufacturers and the railroads, for only by 
cooperation can generally acceptable compromises be 
arrived at for the mutual benefit of the petroleum and 
railroad people. 

Please do not get the impression that the petroleum 
industry foresees a definite shortage, for that is not 





TABLE V—HIGH-SPEED DIESEL FUELS, INSPECTION DATA 
Wide cut fuels 





High Low Low 
Conventional cet. no., cet. no., cet. no., 
High-speed low low high 

Inspection fuel sulphur sulphur sulphur 
Viscosity at 100 

deg. F., Seconds 

Saybolt Universal 35.2 33.4 SS te 
Flash pt. deg. F. 165 125 125 125 
Cetane no. 53 53 45 45 
Sulphur, wt., percent 0.2 0.1 0.2 1.0* 
Distillation, deg F. 

Initial point 350 310 310 310 

50 per cent point 510 485 500 500 

90 percent point 585 590 600 600 

End point 640 630 650 650 
Heating value, 

B.t.u. per gal. 

_ .eerr 137,410 135,910 139,000 139,000 

GW? ns. 128,830 127,450 131,090 131,000 

*Maximum 
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the case. We do not dismiss the possibility since su 
many unseen new demands for energy might arise. The 
best available information for the immediate future 
might be summarized as follows: 


1946-1948 Demand and Supply 


Domestic demand for petroleum in the United 
States in 1946 exceeded 1945, the peak war year, and 
total demand, which includes exports, was only 
slightly below the 1945 level. Domestic demand con- 
tinued to gain and by 1947 it alone was sufficient to 
exceed the total demand for the year 1945. The tre- 
mendous increase in domestic requirements was the 
result of heavy highway traffic, a high level of in- 
dustry activity, increasing use of oil for home heat- 
ing and greater use of Diesel fuels. 

The requirements in 1946 were supplied without 
any great difficulty and inventories were partially re- 
stored. In 1947 there was more than 10 per cent gain in 
total demand and the industry had to push all of its 
facilities to their utmost to cope with the situation. 
For the year as a whole deliveries were almost suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements and nothing more 
than minor inconvenience resulted. 

For the year 1948, the latest estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Mines show a gain in total demand of about 6 
per cent over the record 1947 level. Crude-oil pro- 
duction is expected to show a substantial increase over 
1947, and with some gain. in natural gasoline 
production and imports the total supply is estimated 
to be about 8 per cent greater than last year. The 
realization of these supply and demand estimates would 
allow for a stock build-up of about 100,000 barrels a 
day and would indicate some easing in the situation 
unless unforeseen military requirements develop. 

The balance between supply and demand is a fine 
one and may continue to be for the next two or three 
years. Accordingly, every barrel which can be saved 
is important. Relief of unnecessarily restrictive specifi- 
cations will help the Diesel fuel situation appreciably 
in this respect, and so will the avoidance of diversion of 
high-quality Diesel fuels to heating purposes where 
coal will do just as well. Also, the fuel oil consumed 
in oil-fired steam locomotives is 270,000 barrels a 
day which is almost as large as the volume of Diesel 
fuel required to power all the railroads if completely 
converted to Diesel. The economics of the oil-burn- 
ing locomotives might be looked into to see whether 
it would not be economical to back these out first as 
Diesels come in. 


Discussion 


In answer to a question as to whether the petroleum 
industry would be able to cope with the continued 
conversion to Diesel motive power to the point where 
steam would be eliminated, Dr. Sweeney said that, 
under normal conditions, he felt that with the eco- 
nomies that appear attainable by the railroads using 
Diesel fuel, it would be feasible to supply them. Dr. 
Sweeney reminded the audience that it is within 
bounds to convert coal into oil and that, despite the 
loss of 50 per cent of the heating value in the con- 
version process, it would be almost as economical to 
use the synthetic oil. The difficulty, he said, is that 






the conversion process will take a tremendous amount 
of steel. 

C. E. Smith, (New York, New Haven & Hartford) 
referred to figures which indicate that if all of the oj. 
burning steam locomotives in the United States were 
replaced with Diesel locomotives, the reduced amount 
of liquid fuel required would be sufficient to replace the 
coal-burning locomotives. About 270,000 barrels of oil g 
day are now used on oil-burning steam locomotives, he 
said, most of which is of the residual class, and 56,000 
barrels of Diesel fuel a day are being consumed by the 
railroads, a total of both classes of 326,000 barrels a 
day. To run all the railroads with Diesel oil would, he 
said, require about 300,000 barrels of Diesel fuel a 
day. 


A Look at National Defense 


During the discussion Brig. Gen P. F. Yount ques- 
tioned Dr. Sweeney as to what the oil industry thinks 
the impact of the expansion in the use of jet en- 
gines in aircraft would be on the availability of Diesel 
fuel for locomotives, and the following exchange took 
place: 

General, if I knew what the requirement for jet 
iuels was going to be, I guess I wouldn’t tell anybody, 
and that just about leaves me in a position to say 
what everybody knows, namely that jet fuel will defin- 
itely compete with Diesel fuel. After all, the jet-fuel 
specification is gasoline plus everything above it 
which you can get that will still meet the freezing 
point, and some of that stuff would go into Diesel fuel. 
I have seen rumors in the press that the jet-fuel re- 
quirement is going to be big. If it is going to be really 
big, obviously it is not only going to cut into Diesel 
fuel, but it is going to cut into gasoline and fuel oil 
and almost into lubricants and other petroleum pro- 
ducts. If there is a really big demand for jet fuel—for 
instance, half a million or more barrels per day — 
you cannot get it except from somebody else, and Diesel 
will be one of the sources. On the other hand, when 
you look at these figures of seven times as much work 
per B.t.u. in the use of Diesel fuel on the railroads as 
compared with coal, certainly, energy-wise and overall, 
the Diesel for railroads has a pretty good margin in 
any tight situation. 

General Yount: If our experience in the use of 
petroleum products means anything, the increase in the 
consumption between World War I and World War II 
was something on the order of 5,000 per cent, and 
while I do not think that anybody can forecast that 
percentage in the future, certainly without knowing 
when we might be in another national emergency, I 
think we may expect a very, very greatly increased 
consumption of petroleum products in any future na- 
tional emergency. Even if that were to come today, the 
demand for petroleum products would probably be 
double that of World War II, in the light of present 
mechanization, and the whole trend in equipment has 
been one toward increased mechanization. As we go 
progressively forward in the years we may certainly 
expect a very great increase in such demands. I regret 
that I have forgot the exact consumption of the armed 
forces, but my best recollection is that it was on the 
order of one and one-half million barrels a day at the 
very peak of the war. 
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Dr. Sweeney: No doubt about that. Aviation alone 
was almost 600,000. 

General Yount: Supposing that we assume now that, 
in the very near future, that were doubled, in which 
event we would place upon the oil industry a demand 
for three million barrels per day for the operation of 
the armed forces. Then we go into your proved re- 
serves and, with an increasing ratio like this, it would 
work out in this way: With our consumption at some- 
thing in excess of eight million barrels a day as against 
the 22 billion barrels in proved reserves, they would be 
used up in about six years. At present we are depend- 
ing on a great deal of imports and, of course, we have 
a certain amount of export as well, which is a counter- 
balancing factor, but we have no way of assuring our- 
selves that we may continue imports, and if we have 
any friends at that point we certainly would face the 
danger of having greater export requirements. 

Dr. Sweeney: If you are going to double the petro- 
leum requirements in a war you are going to need 
steel and other things, and that is going to be a tough 
job. 

General Yount: That is the danger. The competitive 
position of steel is one of the most critical factors in 
the discussion. 





Freight Rates Going Up 


(Continued from page 38) 


creases averaging approximately 17.9 per cent in the 
Eastern district and 17.4 per cent in other territories. 
The estimated annual-basis yield of $1,018 million was 
divided about as follows: Eastern district, including 
Pocahontas region, $466 million; Southern region, 
$140 million; Western district, $412 million. 


Increases in Other Charges 


These general freight rate increases since June 30, 
1946, have been supplemented by increases in other 
rates and charges of the carriers, which became effec- 
tive during the same period. In that connection, I.C.C. 
Secretary Bartel’s notice said the commission’s staff 
had estimated that Class I roads were realizing “about 
$300 millions a year” from “increases allowed in pass- 
enger, mail, compensation for transporting express, 
and other operating revenues.” Inquiry this week at 
the commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics met with a refusal “at this time” to give 
a breakdown of the $300 million which would show 
how much was included for each of the increases 
listed. 

However, a total of approximately $300 million can 
be built up ifs there be included the full amount of 
express-rate increases, which, of course, are turned 
over to the railroads only in part. On that basis, there 
would be passenger-fare increases amounting to ap- 
proximately $96 million a year; the interim mail-pay 
increase calculated to yield about $35 million a year; 
additional annual revenues of about $15 million re- 
sulting from increases in water-competitive transcon- 
tinental rates and the No. 28300 proceeding’s general 
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class-rate adjustment which became effective in 
August, 1947; and three express-rate increases with 
an aggregate annual-basis yield of about $150 million. 
In 1946, only about 25 per cent of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency’s gross revenue was turned over to the 
railroads in express-privilege payments. 








THIS STATION IS DESIGNED FOR UTILITY AND EYE APPEAL 
—The Bamberger Railroad recently opened at Ogden, Utah, a 
combination railroad and bus depot which features the latest 
ideas in design, emphasizing toth utility and eye appeal. Con- 
veniently located less than two blocks from the heart of the 
business district, the structure faces the street, while the bus 
loading dock and the railroad platforms are located in the rear 
at the end of the passenger tracks. In addition to handling the 
bus and rail business of the Bamberger the station is also used 
by the Burlington Transportation Company and Pacific Trailways 
bus lines. 

The new building, a one-story structure 45 ft. by 86 ft. in 
size, has a reinforced concrete frame faced with brick at the 
sides and rear. The front, facing the street, is built of Park 
City quartzite sandstone, a natural product that is predom- 
inantly pink and yellow, contrasting pleasantly with the colors 
of other buildings in the neighborhood. The facade of the 
structure is dominated by a sign tower which is designed to 
project out from the property line in such a manner as to be 
clearly visible from both directions. 

The interior walls are of concrete-block construction. Since, 
at the time of construction, plasterers were not available, the 
concrete blocks were carefully pointed up and painted an ivory 
color. Similarly, in the toilet rooms the concrete blocks were 
enameled, forming a rough surface difficult to deface with 
pencil marks. The ceiling is constructed of accoustical tile 
board. The benches, ticket counters, news stand and interior 
trim are all of bleached birch, a light-colored wood which 
contributes a cheerful aspect to the interior. 

The building is heated by a gas furnace with a forced-air 
overhead duct system cross connected to air-washer coolers in 
the roof for summer cooling. The air enters the building through 
diffusers in the ceiling, the same diffusers being used for both 
heating and cooling. 
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RADIO EXPEDITES SWITCHER SERVICE 


Experience on the Katy with two-way communication between yardmas.- 


ter's office and seven switch engines in a large industrial area in Dallas 


demonstrates better overall economy and improved service to shippers 





A Ss a means of expediting service to shippers in Dal- 
las, Tex., the Missouri-Kansas-Texas has installed two- 
way radio telephone communication between the yard- 
master’s office and seven Diesel-electric switch en- 
gines which are used not only in the yard, but also 
in interchange service and for serving warehouses, 
industries and freighthouses in a district which ex- 
tends 14 mi. through the city and suburbs. This radio 


The foreman or engineman of each switch crew can talk with 
the yardmaster 
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project, which is the first permanent installation of 
its kind in Texas, has now been in service several 
months, and the benefits anticipated, in both improved 
service and economy, have been fully realized. 

The Katy freight yard in Dallas is located just 
east of the valley of the Trinity river, in the general 
vicinity of McKinney avenue, as indicated by the let- 
ter “A” on the accompanying sketch. This yard is 
near numerous warehouses and freighthouses which 
are close to the principal business district of the city, 
and also near several mills, factories and packing 
plants on that side of the valley. The Katy exchanges 
cars with the Texas & Pacific at a point just south 
of the Katy yard, and with the Texas Electric at 
Atkins, 5.6 mi. north of the yard on the Dallas divi- 
sion. At South Dallas (“B’” on the sketch), the Katy 
interchanges with the Frisco, the Cotton Belt, the San- 
ta Fe, the Louisiana & Arkansas, the Southern Pacific, 
the Rock Island and the Fort Worth & Denver City. 
Also in this area the Katy serves Swift & Co., Proc- 
tor & Gamble and National Lead. Oher industries, 
coal yards and spurs are located all along the Katy 
tracks to the south for four miles. 


Development on the Denton Line 


In addition to the main line north from Dallas, via 
Denison, Tex., to Kansas City and St. Louis, the 
Katy has a secondary line which extends from Dallas 
west to Denton, Tex., where it connects with the 
Katy’s line between Fort Worth and Denison. In the 
northwest section of Dallas, this Denton branch as- 
cends from the river valley to high ground and passes 
through three sections which, during the past few 
years, have developed into modern industrial areas. 
The section marked “C” on the accompanying sketch, 
known as the Hudnall area, includes approximately 
100 acres in which branch offices, warehouses and 
factories have been constructed by various industries 
such as Standard Brands, Inc., Vitalic Battery Com- 
pany, Mosher Steel Company and Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Company. The Airlawn industrial district, at 
“TD” on the sketch, covers roughly 200 acres and in- 
cludes warehouses and factories of such companies 
as Firestone Tire & Rubber, Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, U. S. Rubber, General Motors, Coca-Cola 
and the Minneapolis-Moline Implement Company. 
When its help is desired the industrial department of 
the Katy arranges for the real estate and the con- 
struction of industrial buildings for use on long-term 
leases. ; 

Further west is a section of about 50 acres in the 
general vicinity of Love Field Municipal Airport, 
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marked “E” on the diagram, and known as Love 
Field industrial area. In this area, warehouses and 
branch factories have been built by various companies 
including Willard Storage Battery, Gregory-Robin- 
son-Speas, Inc., and Dallas Textile Mills. 

The road trains terminate in the yard near Mc- 
Kinney avenue, location “A” on the sketch. Four 
through freight trains, one local and a Denton divi- 
sion train arrive daily and the same number of trains 
are dispatched. About 150 cars are received inbound 
daily on road trains and approximately the same 
number are dispatched. Every day an average of 250 
cars are delivered to and picked up from industries 
and handled in interchange with other railroads. All 
switching in this yard, as well as the serving of the 
industrial areas and interchange connections, is 
handled by crews on the seven Diesel-electric switch 
engines equipped with radio. These locomotives are 
available continuously 24 hr. every day, except for 
inspection periods of 4 hr. once a week and 8 hr. 
once a month. Each crew includes an engineman, a 
fireman, a switch foreman and two helpers. Ordinarily, 
five switch crews are on duty each trick, with an ex- 
tra crew on the day trick if required. 

One engine is in service at all times in the yard, to 
break up trains and classify cars into cuts for the diff- 
erent industrial areas. A second engine is assigned to 
handle the interchange of cars with other railroads 
and to serve industries in the vicinity of South Dallas. 
A third serves industries and warehouses in Dallas 
and in the Hudnall area, and still another works the 
Airlawn and Love Field areas. 


How the Radio Is Used 


The radio sets in the seven locomotives and in the 
yardmaster’s office are all tuned to the same frequency 
so that the loud-speakers reproduce all the calls and 
conversations. When the yardmaster wants to call 
an engine, he picks up his transmitter, pushes the 
press-to-talk switch and speaks. For example: “KPWY 
calling KPFE Engine 1006.” Anyone in the cab of the 
locomotive, such as the engineman, can answer, as 
for example: “Engine 1006. Go ahead KPWY.” 
Then the conversation ensues. As a general rule, if 
the foreman is on or near the locomotive, he talks 
with the yardmaster. When the conversation is fin- 
ished, the last person speaking ends his statement 
with “Over.” This is a cue to any other crew that 
may be waiting to make a call. 


Examples of. Benefits 


Among the various industries served by the Katy, 
requirements are changing constantly with respect to 
cars which should be spotted or pulled. For example, 
on a recent day, Standard Brands completed the un- 
loading of a car of molasses and wanted another car 
spotted for unloading as soon as possible. Standard 
Brands telephoned its request to the yardmaster. Then, 
by radio, the yardmaster called the switch engine 
which was working in that district, and the cars 
were soon moved as requested. In another instance, 
the Massey-Harris Company telephoned the yard- 
master that it wanted a car moved from door No. 
4 to No. 2 at a certain warehouse. By using the 
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radio, the yardmaster passed on these instructions to 
the switch crew in time for the change to be made 
while it was in that vicinity. 

Previously, under similar circumstances, without 
the radio, the yardmaster would telephone to various 
industries requesting them to look for his switch en- 





The yardmaster in his office uses the radio to talk with the 
crews of the seven switchers 


Map showing general locations of switching and industrial areas 
on the M.-K.-T. in and about Dallas, Tex. 
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gine and ask the foreman to telephone. This proce- 
dure was slow and uncertain. In most cases the yard- 
master used his personal automobile to hunt for the 
switch engine and deliver the changes in instructions. 
While the yardmaster was thus employed, other duties 
were neglected. 

In one case a contractor asked that a car of cement 
be spotted on a designated team track, but, by mis- 
take, he went to a different team track. Not finding 
his cement, he telephoned the yardmaster who like- 
wise could not understand where the cement was. A 
quick call by radio to the crew revealed that the car 
was in the correct place. Accordingly, the yardmaster 
telephoned the contractor and he was soon busy un- 
loading his cement. 


Time Savings 


On another occasion the Neuhoff Packing Com- 
pany was expecting two cars of hogs concerning 
which no one knew the whereabouts. A connecting 
line transfer clerk informed the Katy yard office that 
he had the two cars of hogs, but that the Katy trans- 
fer engine had gone. By using the radio, the yard- 
master called the engine and gave instructions to go 
back for the cars. The radio was effective in saving 
mileage for the switch engine and in saving at least 
three hours in delivering the two cars to the consignee. 

One morning after a switcher had left the yard, 
the U. S. Rubber Company telephoned the yardmaster 
that nine loads which were hanging out off spot should 
be switched. By using the radio to call the switcher 
at Hudnall area, proper instructions were given to 
the crew, with the result that U. S. Rubber was able 
to unload three cars a day earlier than expected. In 
the middle of the forenoon one day, the Kroehlers 
Company called the yard office requesting an empty 
50-ft. box car for loading that afternoon. Not having 
such a car in the yard, the yardmaster put out a call 
to all the six engines in the outlying areas. As a re- 
sult, a 50-ft. car was located and spotted at Kroehlers 
by 2 p.m. 

According to instructions from a consignee, a car 
had been set out on a track in the Love Field area. 
Later in the day, the consignee telephoned that he 
had changed his mind and now wanted the car moved 
at once to a spur about two miles east. The yardmaster 
used the radio to call the switch engine and the car 
, was moved promptly. This saved 24 hr. for the con- 
signee for a 12-mi. trip for a switch engine and crew. 
On a recent day, a foreign-line freight train was 
derailed in South Dallas, blocking the Katy main 
track, about 15 min. prior to the scheduled time of a 
Katy passenger train from San Antonio to St. Louis. 
The yardmaster used the radio to instruct a switch 
crew to clear a nearby switching lead and yard track 
as soon as possible. Thus the passenger train was 
routed around the derailment with the loss of only a 
few minutes where otherwise considerable time would 
have been wasted. 

As applying to the engine which works in the yard 
classifying cars and making up trains, the radio is 
used frequently every day to pass information and 
changes in instructions between the yardmaster and 
the crew. Previously, when any questions arose, the 
switching was delayed until the yardmaster could 


walk down through the yard. Now many of these 
minor problems are settled quickly by a brief conver. 
sation on the radio. 

When the switchers from the outlying industria] 
areas are started to the yard, the yardmaster uses the 
radio to tell the crews the numbers of the yard tracks 
on which they are to enter. This saves time and places 
the cars where they can be switched to best advan- 
tage. Thus the radio is often the means of expediting 
yard operations so that cars can be placed in depart- 
ing trains when otherwise they might have been left 
behind. On several occasions the radio has been an 
aid in making minor repairs to cars and thus getting 
trains out on time when otherwise they would have 
been delayed. 

The radio is useful day after day in preventing de- 
lays, expediting yard operations and in serving ship- 
pers and consignees better than would otherwise be 
possible. An interesting fact is that no two of the in- 
stances in which the radio is a benefit are identical, 
and new uses come to notice almost every day. The 
crews are in favor of the radio and cooperate in its 
use, not only because it saves them work and “shoe 
leather,” but, as one foreman expressed it, “We are 
proud to aid our railroad in rendering a modern and 
improved service to shippers.” 

The examples cited of benefits accomplished by the 
radio were picked at random from a log book kept 
by a clerk in the yardmaster’s office. This record was 
started so that the operating officers and executives of 
the Katy can determine whether these benefits, over a 
period of years, will justify the cost of the radio pro- 
ject, which was approximately $13,500. Evidently the 
“score” to date is favorable because consideration is 
now being given to similar projects in yards at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Denison, Tex. 


The Apparatus Used 


The equipments for this radio project was furnished 
by Bendix. The communication unit consists of a 
transmitter and receiver, built as a single unit. This 
same type of equipment is used on the locomotives and 
the fixed station. The fixed radio station sending-re- 
ceiving equipment is in a housing at the base of a 
104-ft. steel floodlight tower, located just west of Mc- 
Kinney avenue in the yard, the antenna being on top 
this tower. This radio equipment at the floodlight 
tower is connected to a remote-control unit consisting 
of amplifier, loud-speaker and microphone, located in 
the yardmaster’s office, which is about 300 ft. away. 

On each locomotive the transmitter-receiver set is 
mounted on the engine house just forward of the cab, 
and the radio control panel is mounted on the front 
wall near the engine controls. The loud-speaker is on 
the headboard, and the microphone is in a rubber 
hangar near the control panel. The range of operation 
of the radio between the fixed station and locomotives 
is about 4 mi. 

This radio project was planned and installed by 


Katy forces, under the direction of H. Krattiger, su- 


perintendent of communications, and R. C. Johnson, 
telegraph and telephone supervisor. The use of the 
system was planned and is under the direction of C. A. 
Birge, Jr., district superintendent, and W. W. Nelms, 
yardmaster. 
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Talks Continue; New 
Strike Date Is Set 


Two op unions order May 11 walk- 
out; Mediation Board intervenes 


The 30-day “cooling off” period dur- 
ing which the engineers, firemen and 
switchmen awaited legal opportunity to 
set a strike date, following their refusal 
to accept the recommendations of a 
Presidential emergency board, expired 
at midnight April 26. Negotiations be- 
tween the railroads and the brother- 
hoods concerning the unions’ wages and 
rule demands were broken off at Chi- 
cago at 11:15 p.m. on April 27, and at 
4:30 p.m. on April 28 it was announced. 
that a nationwide railroad strike had’ 
been called for May 11, at 6 am., by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. 

As this issue of Railway Age went to 
press, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers had not concurred on the 
strike date set by the other two unions 
J. P. Shields, first assistant grand chief 
engineer of the B. of L. E., stated that 
his union had “not made up its mind 
if and when a strike date will be set.” 

Frank P. Douglass, chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, arrived in 
Chicago on April 29, to renew nego- 
tiations toward a settlement of the 
dispute. He scheduled a meeting with 
union representatives for 10 a.m. that 
day in the latter’s Congress Hotel head- 
quarters, and it was understood that 
carrier representatives were standing 
by to participate in further discussions. 
The intervention of the board was in- 
dicated by the following statement is- 
sued by it in Washington, D. C., on 
April 28: 

“The National Mediation Board has 
today been advised by the representa- 
tives off all of the Class I railroads in 

the United States and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Lecomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America that their efforts to amicably 
adjust the matters in dispute between 
them through direct negotiations have 
reached an impasse. This failure to 
reach an agreement represents a serious 
threat to the economy of the nation in 
that a stoppage of all rail transporta- 
tion in the country may follow. 

“The Railway Labor Act represents 
the only existing legislation which pro- 
vides procedures for adjustment of 
disputes in the railroad industry. The 
core of this statute is genuine collective 
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bargaining concerning rates of pay and 
changes in the working conditions with- 
out ultimate sanctions or restraints on 
either party. It has been successful in 
maintaining peace in the railroad indus- 
try since 1926 and the National Media- 
tion Board sees no reason why the Rail- 
way Labor Act cannot be made effective 
to adjust this present dispute. Accord- 
ingly, the board has proffered its ser- 
vices to both sides and agreed to meet 
the parties in Chicago on April 29 in 
an effort to mediate their differences. 

“All other procedures under the Rail- 
way Labor Act to settle this dispute 
have heretofore been exhausted. Under 
the circumstances the conferences to be 
conducted by the board must succeed.” 

The strike call stems from the request 
of the brotherhoods for a 30 per cent 
increase in wages and 25 changes in 
working rules. These three brother- 
hoods withdrew from the concerted 
movement of the “big five’ operating 


unions November 14, 1947, when the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 


the Order of Railway Conductors 
reached an amicable settlement of their 
demands with the carriers based on'a 
15%4-cent hourly wage increase and 
changes in four working rules. The en- 
gineers, firemen and switchmen declined 
a like offer and refused to submit their 
case to arbitration. 

When a strike date first was set, 
President Truman appointed an emer- 
gency “fact-finding” board as provided by 
the Railway Labor Act. This board, on 
March 27, recommended that the three 
hold-out unions accept a 15!4-cent hour- 
ly wage increase and specified working 
rule changes favorable to them. While 
adherence to the board’s recommenda- 
tion will impose a hardship upon the 
carriers, they, nevertheless, promptly 
agreed to abide by those findings in 
keeping with the spirit of the Railway 
Labor Act. The unions, however, de- 








R. L. Williams (left), president of the Chicago & North Western, on April 20 received, on 
behalf of the railroad, an award of the National Safety Council, which cited the North 
Western for its safety activities. (Railway Age for April 24, page 69). Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Council, is shown making the presentation 
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clared that the board’s recommenda- 
tions were not satisfactory to them, and, 
while they agreed to negotiate further 
with the carriers, they stated, at that 
time, that the strike date would be set 
promptly after April 27 if no accord 
was reached. 


South Buffalo Free 
of Commodities Clause 


Supreme Court reaffirms ruling 
of its 1936 E.J.GE. decision 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled, in a 5-to-4 decision, that the 
South Buffalo, a subsidiary of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, does not 
violate the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
commodities clause by transporting 
commodities manufactured by another 
Bethlehem Corporation subsidiary, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. The deci- 
sion reaffirmed the court’s 1936 ruling 
in a similar case involving the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation; and 
said that, so long as Congress does not 
decide to change the law, the rule of the 
E.J.&E. case (298 U.S.492) makes 
South Buffalo’s operations lawful. 

The Principle Stated—That rule, as the 
present decision summarized it, is “that 
the prohibition against a railroad com- 
pany transporting any commodity which 
it owns or in which it has an interest, 
except for its own use, does not pre- 
vent it from transporting commodities 
of a corporation whose stock is wholly 
owned by a holding company which 
also owns all of the stock of the rail- 
way, unless the control of the railway 
is so exercised as to make it the alter 
ego of the holding company.” The de- 
cision was announced by Justice Jack- 
son, while the dissenting opinion was 
written by Justice Rutledge with whom 
Justices Black, Murphy and Douglas 
agreed. 

South Buffalo serves the Bethlehem 
Company’s plant at Lackawanna, N. Y., 
deriving about 70 per cent of its reven- 
ues from such services; but it also ren- 
ders terminal switching services to 
27 unaffiliated industries. The complaint 
against it was brought by the federal 
government, and the case came to the 
Supreme Court on the government’s 
direct appeal from a federal district 
court opinion which is now affirmed. 

Stating that if the Elgin case were 
before it “as a case of first impression,” 
its doctrine “might not now be ap- 
proved,” the Supreme Court went on 
to find that Congress, since that deci- 
sion, had considered and rejected pro- 
posed I.C.Act amendments which would 
have insured application of the com- 
modities clause to situations like that 
of the E.J.& E. “The government,” the 
court said, “now asks us to apply the 
unchanged language as if Congress had 
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adopted the proposal which it rejected 
as ‘far too drastic.’” 

Up to Congress—It was also pointed 
out that, after the E.J.& E. decision, 
Bethlehem revised its relationship with 
South Buffalo “to comply, as it was 
advised, with the conditions under 
which the court had found the statute 
inapplicable to United States Steel.” 
That compliance was thus achieved is 
indicated by the court’s finding that 
Bethlehem did not “disregard in either 
the legal or economic sense, the sepa- 
rate entity of its subsidiary or treat it 
as its own alter ego.” This, the court 
concluded, is “sufficient” under the- El- 
gin case “and until Congress shall 
otherwise decide.” 

The dissenting opinion characterized 
the proceeding as “another case where 
the court saddles Congress with the 
load of correcting its own emasculation 
of a statute, by drawing from Congress’ 
failure explicity to overrule it, the un- 
justified inference that Congress ap- 
proves the mistake.” The dissenters 
also complained that the majority “mis- 
reads” the legislative history of pro- 
posals to amend the commodities clause 
in the light of the E.J.& E. decision. 
They found in that history indications 
that no legislation was considered nec- 
essary “if no more were intended than 
a reversal of the Elgin case,” for that 
matter could be left to the court. The 
proposals rejected by Congress as “far 
too drastic” were identified by the dis- 
senters as those which would have ex- 
tended the commodities clause to all 
types of carriers other than air car- 
riers. “Congress,” the dissent concluded, 
“should not again be required to reen- 
act what it has once provided for, only 
to fave its mandate nullified in part 
by this court’s misconstruction.” 


Sees Freight Traffic 
Following °47 Trend 


Kendall expects like pattern to form 
as deferred shipments are moved 


The “unfortunate experiences” which 
occurred with respect to freight car 
loadings during the first 15 weeks of 
1948, during which time loadings de- 
creased 6.6 per cent under the corre- 
sponding 1947 period, may “well result 
in making the pattern of railroad trans- 
portation in the remaining months of 
1948 resemble that of the corresponding 
months of 1947,” it is asserted by War- 
ren C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, in his latest anal- 
ysis of the “National Transportation 
Situation.” 

According to Mr. Kendall, the de- 
crease in carloadings this year is the 
combined result of circumstances over 
which no one interested in transporta- 
tion has control. He attributed the de- 











creased loadings to the prolonged winte, 
weather in New England and the East, 
which, he said, retarded both industrial 
and railroad operations; the suspension 
of coal mining operations ; and the fai). 
ure of some agricultural commodities 
particularly grain and grain products 
to move at a time when transportation 
is and has been plentiful. With respect 
to the latter, he pointed out that grain 
and grain products loadings for the firg 
15 weeks of 1948 were 25 per cent unde 
the corresponding period of 1947 with 
the result that, as of April 1, the wheat 
stocks on farms were 116,682,000 bush. 
els more than on the same date last 
year. 

Hoped for Even Traffic Flow—“It had 
been hoped,” Mr. Kendall said, “that 
with the increasing number of new cars 
being received in the latter months of 
1947 and throughout 1948, it would be 
possible to carry this year’s transporta- 
tion load with less serious car shortages 
than were experienced in 1947. That 
prognostication was based on an even 
distribution of traffic during the year, 
subject, of course, to season variations, 
In view of the deferred movements to 
date this year, everyone concerned— 
railroads, shippers and receivers—are 
earnestly urged to put forth increased 
effort for efficient utilization of the rail 
transportation machine and avoidance of 
delay to freight cars during the months 
ahead.” 

In his discussion of the hopper car 
supply, Mr. Kendall noted that revenue 
coal loadings, as of April 10, were 332- 
000 cars less than those of the same 
1947 period. He went on to say that a 
meeting of anticipated 1948  require- 
ments now calls for coal loadings during 
the remaining 37 weeks of this year ata 
rate exceeding 1947 loadings by ap- 
proximately 9,000 cars per week. 

With respect to iron ore, the C.S.D. 
chairman said that, although March 1 
stocks are down compared with the 
same date last year, the movement from 
the head of the Lakes got off to an 
early start in 1948. It will be necessary 
to concentrate on the ore movement, he 
added, if the revised program of about 
85,000,000 tons is to be shipped during 
the season of open navigation. 

Gondolas Most Critical—Mr. Kendall 
predicted that, with the resumption of 
coal production, there is every indica- 
tion that the gondola car supply will be 
“our No. 1 problem” for the balance of 
the year. Quota orders requiring west- 
ern railroads to return Eastern-Alle- 
ghany ownership gondolas to the home 
roads will doubtless be reinstated in the 
near future, he said, in order to pro- 
tect adequately the heavy movement of 
steel products from Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land-Buffalo area to western destina- 
tions. He stressed that renewed em- 
phasis is being laid on the importance of 
the best possible observance of Car 
Service Rules in the handling of gon- 
dolas so that the supply of home cars 
on owning roads will be properly built 
up to meet shippers’ needs. At the same 
time, Mr. Kendall reported that de- 
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Bed winter 


mands for flat cars and covered hoppers 
continue to be heavy. 

Another result of the resumption of 

coal production and the lifting of re- 

strictions on freight train operations 
has been an increase in the requirements 
for high-grade box cars, the supply of 
which, Mr. Kendall said, is not suffi- 
cjent to meet all current requirements. 

He added that demands for box cars are 

expected to increase rapidly “from now 

on” in view of several factors, foremost 
of which is the Department of Agri- 
culture’s crop report of April 1 in which 

a winter wheat production of 861,000,- 

00) bushels, an increase of 22,000,000 

bushels above the December 1, 1947, 

forecast, was predicted. 

Coal Strike Delayed Empties—Mr. Ken- 
dall stated that an increase in the flow 
of empty box cars to areas where de- 
mands will be heaviest was delayed by 
the-reduction in train operations re- 
sulting from the coal strike. However, 
he said, programs are now in effect to 
build up the supply of box cars on needy 
roads, adding that “there will be no re- 
laxation of efforts to insure they are 
fully effective in order to lessen to the 
maximum extent practicable the impact 
of the heavy requirements anticipated.” 

As for other types of closed cars, Mr. 
Kendall reported that (1) demands for 
ventilated box cars will increase sharply 
in May when the watermelon shipping 
season gets under way in the Southeast; 
(2) the supply of auto device and parts 
cars is sufficient to protect current re- 
quirements satisfactorily ; (3) the spring 
movement of livestock from the South- 
west has sharply increased the demands 
for single-deck stock cars; and (4) the 
refrigerator car supply has been satis- 
factory for the past month, with all 
orders throughout the country being 
filled. 

With respect to new equipment, Mr. 
Kendall observed that the production of 
freight cars in March totaled 9,302, the 
highest since last December. The antici- 
pation that the 10,000-car goal may be 
reached in April, he said, is enhanced by 
the fact that the production in the last 
half of March totaled 5,243 cars. Figures 
from the American Railway Car Insti- 
tute for the first half of April, he added, 
show deliveries to all railroads and all 
car lines of 4,111 new cars during the 
first half of last month, a slight gain 

over the comparable period of March. 

“While new cars reported installed by 
Class I roads and railroad controlled 
refrigerator car. lines totaled only 7,252 
there was net gain in ownership during 
March of 1,403, retirements totaling 
5,849,” Mr. Kendall stated. “Retire- 
ments were heavier than any month 
since October. However, this makes the 
fifth consecutive month when production 
of new cars has exceeded retirements. 
There was a net gain in this period of 
7,858 box and 10,157 hoppers, with some 
offsetting net losses in gondola and re- 
frigerator cars... . The heavy orders 
placed during the first half of April... 
lead to the expectation that the April 
30 report . . . will show cars on order 
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in excess of the previous high record 
made in 1923.” 

Among other things, Mr. Kendall’s 
report disclosed that the average turn- 
around time of freight cars in March 
was 15.80 days, as compared with 15.27 
days in February; and the average 
detention of freight cars over the free 
time of 48 hours in March was 17.8 per 
cent, as compared with 16.02 per cent in 
February. The C.S.D. chairman also 
revealed that the return of cars to home 
lines during March improved substan- 
tially. 

All types of cars, he said, show 
an increase of 141,297 at home, or 20 
per cent, with the number of .box cars 
on home lines increasing 22,424, or 15 
per cent. Such returns, he added, 
brought the percentage for all roads of 
home box cars on line to 23.4, and all 
cars to 46.8, both figures being the 
highest reported since June, 1946. 


Steel Allocation Plan 
Generally Accepted 


As of April 28 the Department of 
Commerce’s Office of Industry Coopera- 
tion had received notices of compliance 
from 116 out of 134 prospective rail- 
road participants in the new “voluntary” 
agreement for the allocation of steel for 
use in the freight car building and re- 
pair program. Compliances received 
from the railroads now include those of 
all four roads which expressed opposi- 
tion to the plan at O.I.C. hearings in 
March—the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 

Meanwhile, all interested contract car 
builders, private car lines and steel pro- 
ducers have filed notices of compliance, 
and such compliances have been coming 
in at a “satisfactory rate” from pros- 
pective participants among component 
parts manufacturers. 

A joint O.1.C. and Office of De- 
fense Transportation announcement of 
April 29 revealed that operations under 
the new program got started this week 
with allocations of 750,000 tons of steel 
for this year’s third quarter. This was 
described as an amount similar to re- 
cent quarterly allotments under the for- 
mer allocation program which was su- 


pervised by O.D.T. 


C.A.B. Prescribes Minimum Rates 
For Air Carriers of Freight 


Minimum rates for the transportation 
of freight by air of 16 cents per ton- 
mile for the first 1,000 ton-miles in any 
one shipment and 13 cents per ton-mile 
for all ton-miles in excess of 1,000 in 
any one shipment have been prescribed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
board said it may permit modification of 
the rates upon application or on its own 
initiative. 

The board’s action was the culmina- 
tion of a hearing on air freight rates 


now in effect and proposed freight rates 
which it suspended last October. The 
board said that the lower rates under - 
investigation would endanger the “sound 
development” of the air freight indus- 
try and were in conflict with the con- 
gressional declaration of policy against 
destructive competitive practices. 


A.S.M.E. Railroad Division 
Programs Semi-Annual Meeting 


In conjunction with the semi-annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., May 31 
to June 4, the Railroad Division of the 
society will hold joint sessions with the 
Machine Design and Gas Turbine Pow- 
er divisions on June 1, an all-commit- 
tee meeting on June 2, and an all-day 
session on passenger-car subjects on 
June 3. 

Details of the program are as follows: 

Tuesday, June 1 


9:30 a. m.—Joint_ session with Machine De- 
sign Division—A. Standard 
Car Coupler, by ae Spence, Na- 
tional Malleabie & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2:30 p. m.—Joint session with Gas Turbine 
Power Division—Gas Turbine for 
a Locomotive Power Plant, by W. 
B. Tucker, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Wednesday, June 2 

1:30 p. m.—Railroad Division All-Committee 
Meeting. 

7:00 p. m.—Society Dinner. 

Thursday, June 3 

9:30 a. m.—Railroad Division technical meet- 
ing—Thermal Environment of Rail- 
road Passenger Cars, by K. A. 
Browne, research consultant, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio— 
Visual Passenger Comfort, by 
Brooks Stevens, industrial designer, 
Brooks Stevens Associates, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

2:30 p. m —Afternoon Session—Selling Pas- 
senger Service, by J. Barriger, 
president, Chicago, Indianapolis 
Louisville—Decibel Level, by W. A. 
Tack, accoustical consultant, Johns- 
Mansville Company, New York— 
Truck-Riding Comfort, by F, 
Nystrom, chief mechanical officer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representation of Employees 


Because less than a majority of the 
eligible employees participated and cast 
valid ballots in the election, the National 
Mediation Board has found no basis for 
certification and has dismissed an ap- 
plication wherein a local federation of 
the Railway Employes’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor, sought 
to represent mechanical department 
foremen employed by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. As a result of the 
board’s action, the employees involved 
remain without representation. 

The board’s decision resulted from a 
March 31 election, in which only 46 of 
the 121 employees eligible to vote par- 
ticipated. The A.F. of L. union received 
44 votes. That election, the second in- 
volving D. & R.G. mechanical depart- 
ment foremen in approximately a year, 
was ordered by the board following an 
April 4, 1947, election, in which no 
certification was made for the same rea- 
son. 

In its discussion of the latter referen- 
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dum, the N.M.B. said that some of the 
19 ballots declared void showed an at- 
tempt by the voter to express his choice 
of representation under the Railway 
Labor Act. The parties, it said, were 
thereupon advised that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the board was of the opin- 
ion that the employees should be af- 
forded another opportunity to choose a 
representative, and directed that an- 
other election be held. 

The N.M.B., meanwhile, has certi- 
fied the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America to continue to represent 
yardmasters employed by the Great 
Northern. The O. of R.C. defeated the 
challenging Railroad Yardmasters of 
America, 63 to 61, in a run-off election, 
which had been ordered by the board 
following the result of an earlier elec- 
tion in which no organization received a 
majority of the valid ballots cast. 

The board also has certified the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L., to represent sheet me- 
tal workers, including their helpers 
and apprentices, employed by the Peoria 
& Pekin Union. These employees for- 
merly had not been represented by any 
organization or individual. 


East-West Through Car 
Operations Curtailed 


With the schedule changes effective 
April 25, on inauguration of Daylight 
Saving Time, through coaches between 
New York and points in Texas were 
dropped from the make-up of the “Sun- 
shine Special,” operated jointly by the 
Missouri Pacific and the Pennsylvania. 
Through sleeping car service between 
New York and Mexico City, New York 
and El Paso, Tex., and Fort Worth 
and Washington, D. C., on the “Sun- 
shine Special” were also discontinued. 
At the same time the schedule of the 
“Sunshine” eastbound was quickened by 
30 min. Transcontinental sleeping car 
service between Washington and San 
Francisco, Cal., via the Pennsylvania, 
Chicago & North Western, Union Paci- 
fic and Southern Pacific was discon- 
tinued at the same time. 


Liberalized Retirement Act 
Benefits Proposed in House 


A bill to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 so as to provide an- 
nuities of half pay for persons who 
have completed 30 years of railroad 
service and are 60 years of age has been 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Clason, Republican of Massachu- 
setts. The bill, introduced at the re- 
quest of T. G. Stack, president of the 
National Railroad Pension Forum, 
would also change the present financial 
system of the act from a_ so-called 
“funded” plan to a “pay-as-you-go” slid- 
ing-scale tax-rate plan. 

In this respect, the forum pointed 
out that the proposed measure would 
reduce the present tax rate for employee 
and employer from 534 per cent to 3 per 
cent of taxable payroll and would be 
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based on maintaining a minimum bal- 
ance in the retirement fund of $700,000,- 
000, or more. Should this balance drop, 
the rate would be increased %4 per cent 
for each $50,000,000 the fund decreases. 
If the fund should drop to $500,000,000, 
the tax rate would increase to 5 per 
cent. 

Another bill, H.R.6319, to amend the 
same act, has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Buchanan, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Buchanan’s measure 
provides that individuals who have com- 
pleted at least 35 years of railroad serv- 
ice may retire on a full annuity what- 
ever their age. 


R. E. A. Proposes Lower Rates 
For New York-to-West Retail Goods 


A schedule of lower express rates for 
the transportation of specified retail 
merchandise from New York to 23 west 
coast points has been filed by the Rail- 
way Express Agency with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be- 
come effective on May 20. The new 
rates will apply to shipments weighing 
750 Ib. and over, from one shipper to 
one receiver, for such articles as wear- 
ing apparel, leather goods, phonograph 
records, textiles, toys and many other 
items sold in large quantities by retail 
stores. 

The new rates are in three weight 
groups, the first ranging from 750 to 
999 Ib., the second from 1,000 to 1,- 
499 lb. and the third 1,500 Ib. and 
over. At present the charge is $15.84 
per 100 lb. between New York and 
San Francisco, Cal., while the pro- 
posed rates would be $14.25 per 100 Ib. 
for group one, $13.75 for group two 
and $12.25 for group three. 


A.A.R. Plans to Hold 
Public Relations Conferences 


The first of a series of one-day re- 
gional conferences on relations of the 
railroad industry with the public will 
be held May 12 at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., under the sponsorship of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
Executives of A.A.R. member roads 
were advised of plans for the conference 
in an April 15 letter from President 
William T. Faricy. 

Tentative arrangements have also 
been made for similar conferences to be 
held later at Dallas, Tex., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago and New York. The 
series of conferences is the outgrowth 
of one held in Washington, D. C., last 
year. 

Mr. Faricy said that the purpose of 
the conference is to “present the story 
of what is being done to improve the 
public relations of the industry, consider 
what more should be done, and in what 
manner, and what steps might be taken 
to increase the interest of railroad men 
of all departments in bettering our re- 
lations ‘with the public.” 

The A.A.R. president said it is hoped 
that, in addition to public relations of- 











ficers and their staffs, the conferengg 
will be attended by railroad officers anq 
key employees of the operating, traf. 
fic, law, accounting, treasury, Purchases 
and stores, and other departments of the 
railroads. “The program,” he said, “wif 
be brief and, I believe, will be practical 
and valuable.” 


A.S.T.M. Plans June Meeting 


To provide for the presentation of 
several symposiums and numerous tech. 
nical papers and reports at its 5g 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., the 
week of June 21, the American Society 
for Testing Metals has arranged 18 
technical sessions extending from Mop. 
day through Friday of that week. Ex. 
hibits will be in the Book-Cadillac Ho. 
tel, which is the main registration head- 
quarters, and auxiliary headquarters 
will be at the Statler and the Detroit. 
Leland, where committee meetings and 
some sessions will also be held. 


Alcoa Presents New Film on 
Research and Development 


The Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca introduced its new Technicolor film, 
“Curiosity Shop,” at a special showing 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
April 21. The picture, starring John 
Litel, June Lockhart and Richard Ho 
gan, tells the story of the part indi 
vidual initiative plays in the develop- 
ment of improved aluminum products, 
with most of the action taking place in 
a college laboratory (one type of “curi- 
osity shop”). In the laboratory Gordon 
Harkness (Mr. Litel) and Bill McCann 
(Mr. Hogan) become involved in the 
development of Bill’s television set and 
they discuss how research and develop- 
ment enter into the creation of new 
products. 

On July 1, 1948, the film will be 
made available in 16- and 35-mm. prints 
for club and school showings. Re- 
quests should be made to: Motion Pic- 
ture Department, Aluminum Company 
of America, 801 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa.; Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20; or Farm Film Foundation, 1731 
Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bills in Congress 


Representative Jones, Democrat of 
Alabama, has introduced H.R. 6236, 
which would increase from $15,000,000 
to $33,000,000 the amount of capital 
stock authorized to be issued by the 
government-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operator of the Federal 
Barge Lines. The bill would also auth- 
orize the appropriation of $18,000,000 
to be used by the secretary of the trea- 
sury for purchase of the additional 
stock “upon call from time to time by 
the secretary of commerce.” It further 
proposes to extend the service of the 
L.W.C. to the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land rivers and on the Ohio river and 
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its tributaries above the confluence with 
the Cumberland. Legislation similar to 
H.R. 6236 also has been proposed in 
the. Senate. 

Two bills designed to repeal the tax 
on the transportation of property and 
the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons also have been introduced in the 
House by Representatives MacKinnon 
and Hand, Republicans of Minnesota 
and New Jersey, respectively. They are 
H.R.6196 and H.R.6338. 


Refresher Course for R.R. Police 


A refresher training course for rail- 
road police and special agents will be 
held May 3 to 14, inclusive, at the IIli- 
nois Central conference room in Chi- 
cago. Some 150 police officers are ex- 
pected to attend the session, which will 
be similar to that held in Chicago last 
year. Sponsored by the Chicago Rail- 
way Special Agents & Police Associa- 
tion, with the assistance of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, state, city 
and county police, the course will in- 
clude, among other subjects, evidence, 
complaints, finger printing, arrests and 
investigations. 


|.C. “Sunchaser” Derailed 


The 13-car Illinois Central “Sun- 
chaser,” northbound from Miami, Fla., 
to Chicago, was derailed 17 miles north 
of Birmingham, Ala., early on the 
morning of April 25. Ten of its cars 
left the rails, the locomotive, baggage 
car and one Pullman plunging down 
an embankment. Four other cars clung 
to its edge. The engineman, fireman, 
and one passenger were killed and forty- 
six passengers were hospitalized. The 
cause of the accident has not been an- 
nounced. 


C.N. J. Commuters Lease 
Air-Conditioned Coaches 


The Central of New Jersey an- 
nounced on April 24 that as a result of 
questionnaires distributed on its trains 
last November two commuter clubs have 
signed leases for air-conditioned coaches. 
(See Railway Age of April 24, page 
69). One group is the long-established 
Red Bankers club and the other is the 
newly-formed Westfield Commuters 
club. The coach of the latter group will 
operate between Dunellen, N. J., and 
Jersey City while the former group’s 
coach will run between Bay Head, N. 
J., and Jersey City. Earl T. Moore, 
chief executive officer of the road, said 
several other commuter groups were 
negotiating for similar arrangements. 

The clubs will pay the initial cost of 
the air-conditioning equipment and its 
installation on a 15-year amortization 
basis. The fixed charge will be about 
$1.53 a person each month if divided 
among 65 club members, and propor- 
tionately less as the number of members 
is increased. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that the monthly cost per per- 
son for 65 members for the use of the 
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equipment would amount to an. addi- 
tional $3.30 during the hot weather 
months with the equipment operating 
five days a week on the evening home- 
ward trip. On this basis, with the air- 
conditioning equipment operating dur- 
ing four of the summer months, the 
average total monthly cost per person 
for the year with 65 members in the 
club would be about $2.65 in addition to 
regular fares. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 24 totaled 852,309 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on April 29. This was 
66,641 cars, or 8.5 per cent, above the 
preceding week, a decrease of 41,403 
cars, or 4.6 percent, below the corres- 
ponding week last year, and 192,045 
cars, or 29.1 percent, above the equiva- 
lent 1946 week, when coal loadings 
were reduced by work stoppages in 
the mines. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 17 totaled 785,668 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car -Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 17 














District 1948 1947 1946 
Eastern .... 142,145 165,099 136,920 
Allegheny 151,923 189,691 124,365 
Pocahontas .. 51,315 67,877 21,876 
Southern 132,646 133.458 127;592 
Northwest. .. 122,644 120,870 79,417 
Cen. West. .. 117,567 124,903 107,851 
Southwest. .. 67,425 63,946 62,902 
_ Tot. West. Dis. 307,636 309,719 250,170 
Tot. All Rds. 785,668 865.844 650,843 
Commodities: 
Grain & Grain 
products .. 38,752 48,436 34,396 
Livestock ... 14,030 14,039 18,618 
OS Ee 129,931 185,731 29,709 
GAs Salve 55% 9,691 14,137 7,083 
Forest prods. 41,749 43,100 45,086 
BEE co oratenss ase 66,333 50.503 12,269 
Mdse. l.c.l. .. 109,107. 126.456 127,967 
1 376,075 383.442 375,715 
April. 17... 785,668 865,844 650,843 
April 10... 683,852 757.839 649,298 
April Sree 661,807 715,159 643,644 
March 27... 664,375 829,392 809,142 
March 20... 700,482 844.041 804,606 





Cumulative total, 
16 weeks .. 11,987,710 12,856,575 11,676,764 


In Canada. — Carloadings for the 
week ended April 17 totaled 74,681 cars 
as compared with 77,789 cars for the 
previous week and 72,813 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Tot. Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


APTA, ISRO. .6.660% 74,681 35,894 

April19; 1947 oc wes 72,813 37,959 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 

ADEM, FONG 6asie ss 1,155,889 574,810 

Ape io 1987 ec sce 1,095,746 598,070 


Sees Railroad History as Best 
Illustration of Free Enterprise 


The growth of American railroads is 
probably the best illustration of the 
operation of the American free enter- 
prise system, R. W. Brown, president 
of the Reading, said on April 23 in a 
speech delivered at the 175th anniver- 


sary convocation of Dickinson College 
in Carlisle, Pa. “Five years after the 
first engine ran in 1830 a thousand miles 
of track had been laid and 200 charters 
had been granted in eleven states,” he 
added. 

“American railroads now operate 
over 400,000 miles of trackage and more 
than 17,000 passenger trains and 24,000 
freight trains move over these lines 
every 24 hours. ... Today the railroads 
are alert to changing conditions. They 
are almost completely modernizing their 
plant. Expenditures of $500 million for 
passenger equipment, another half bil- 
lion for freight cars and $¢€00 million 
for locomotives are being made. A half 


’ billion will be spent annually for im- 


provements for years to come.” 

Mr. Brown pointed out, however, 
that many restrictions have narrowed 
the area of the free enterprise system in 
recent years, which, while it may be 
disturbing to business generally, is an 
old story to the railroads. “Government 
regulation of railroads was designed 
originally to supervise rates and charges, 
to prescribe rates that were fair, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory. But we 
have traveled a long distance during the 
past sixty years. Today, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission not only deter- 
mines rates and charges—it controls 
service features; it prescribes the ac- 
counting procedure of the carriers and 
it must approve issues of railroad se- 
curities, consolidations, coordinations 
and what not.” 

Describing other federal and _ state 
agencies which have a voice in railroad 
affairs, the amounts paid to the federal 
government through reduced transpor- 
tation rates based on land grants and 
the subsidies given to competitors of the 
railroads, such as air lines, highway 
and waterway users, the Reading execu- 
tive said that “as a result of all this un- 
fairness the railroads today are on the 
defensive as a private enterprise. 

“Whether we like it nor not, we are 
at the crossroads. We must determine 
where we go from here. If we really 
want private enterprise we must pre- 
serve it. The only way to preserve it is 
to cling to our principles of government 
and to permit business to earn enough 
to pay its way—and pay its way in full. 
Only in this way can we raise our stan- 
dard of living; provide jobs at good 
wages and good working conditions; 
and reward risk capital, which is the 
savings of our people.” 


Court Upholds Order Against 
Cement Basing-Point Pricing 


The United States Supreme Court 
on April 26 upheld the Federal Trade 
Commission’s “cease and desist” order 
against the cement industry’s pricing 
practices which include a multiple bas- 
ing-point system. In doing so, however, 
the court emphasized that it read the 
F.T.C. order as one which ran against 
concerted and systematic action, and 
not against freight-rate absorptions 
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made by an individual company on its 
Own initiative to meet competitive situa- 
tions. 

“Most of the objections to the or- 
der,” the court said, “appear to rest on 
the premise that its terms will bar an 
individual cement producer from sell- 
ing cement at delivered prices such 
that its net return from one customer 
will be less than from another, even if 
the particular sale be made in good 
faith to meet the lower price of a com- 
petitor. The commission disclaims that 
the order can possibly be so understood, 
nor do we so understand it.” 

The court’s decision was embodied 
in a six-to-one opinion by Justice Black. 
It reversed a circuit court of appeals 
ruling which had vacated the F.T.C. 
order. Justice Burton filed a dissenting 
opinion while Justices Douglas and 
Jackson did not participate. The F.T.C. 
order runs against the Cement Institute, 
its 74 corporate members, and 21 indi- 
viduals who are associated with the in- 
stitute. The potential effect on railroad 
traffic of the F.T.C. policy reflected in 
this order was discussed by Leon Leigh- 
ton, a member of the New York bar, in 
articles appearing in Railway Age of 
October 20, 1947, page 55, and Decem- 
ber 27, 1947, page 36. 


Canadian Transport Board to 
Investigate Freight Rates 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has been ordered by the 
Cabinet to undertake a general investi- 
gation of freight rates. Public hearings 
will be held at different points through- 
out the country. The Cabinet order 
pointed out that since the last general 
freight rates investigation concluded in 
1927 many changes have taken place in 
the Canadian economy, and the new 
investigation has been ordered with a 
view to the establishment of a fair and 





reasonable rate structure which will, 
under substantially similar circumstan- 
ces and conditions, be equitable in its 
application to all persons and localities. 


Canadian Board Recommends 
General 7-Cent Wage Increase 


The conciliation board established to 
deal with a wage dispute between the 
Canadian railroads—including the To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, the Ontario 
Northland and the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific and their sub- 
sidiaries—and operating and non-oper- 
ating unions representing approximate- 
ly 112,000 railroad employees, has re- 
ported to the Canadian minister of labor 
that it was unable to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. The board rec- 
ommended that the employees be 
granted a general wage increase of 7 
cents an hour, effective as of April 8, 
instead of the 35 cents per hour in- 
crease, effective December 20, 1947, 
sought by the unions. In a minority re- 
port, M. W. Wright, the board’s 
“labor” member, recommended an hour- 
ly increase of 20 cents, to be effective 
last December 20. 

A second conciliation board, ap- 
pointed to deal with several matters in 
dispute between the Ontario North- 
land and the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. and 
their subsidiaries, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers, representing 
about 28,000 employees, reported set- 
tlement of the union’s request for “liber- 
alization of existing provisions re- 
garding payment for statutory holidays.” 
The board also reported it was unable 
to effect a settlement of the union’s re- 
quests for a general increase of 35 cents 
an hour effective last December 20, 
payment for up to 12 days’ (cumula- 
tive) time for absence from duty caused 
by illness, and a union shop and the 








President Truman receives his scroll invitation to the Chicago Railroad Fair, presented 
recently at a White House ceremony. With him are (left to right) Carl R. Grey, Jr., veterans 
administrator and formerly vice-president of the Chicago & North Western, Major Lenox 
Lohr, president of the fair, and C. A. Miller, “conductor” of the replica of the C. & N. W. 
“Pioneer” 
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check-off of union dues and assess, 
ments. The board reported the Parties 
have agreed “to give further considera. 
tion to the question of a special Wage 
increase” of 10 cents an hour, in ad¢. 
tion to the requested general incr 
for classified laborers and coal plan 
operators. 


Steam Locomotive Research 
Institute Election 


R. P. Johnson, chief engineer of th 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has beep 
elected president of the Steam Locomp. 
tive Research Institute, Inc. Alex Ross, 
mechanical engineer of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been electe; 
vice-president, and J. B. Ennis has been 
elected a member at large of the Tech. 
nical Committee of the institute. 


Recommendations for Loading 
Machinery on Open-Top Cars 


According to a -circular letter re. 
cently sent out by the secretary of the 
Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, considerable 
misunderstanding exists about the pre- 
paration, handling, blocking and inspec- 
tion of machinery for shipment from the 
War Assets Storage Depots and other 
sources. 

Some of the conditions reported and 
the corrective measures recommended 
are as follows: 


(1) The movable parts of machines 
equipped with traversing tables, movable 
heads, rotating parts, suspended motors, 


panels, cages, etc., are not always properly 
prepared for railroad handling in that such 
parts are not substantially secured to prevent 
them from coming loose in transit. While 
these movable or detachable parts are sub 
stantial enough when the machine is set for 
operation, it is an entirely different matter 
when the machine is subjected to car oscilla 
tion, impact, etce., and, therefore, additional 
securement is necessary in many cases. 

(2) Counterweights are of many types 
and secured by various methods, some 
of which are inadequate. Proper attention 
should be given to these items to make sure 
that they are lo-vered and locked to provide 
as low a center of gravity on the car as possi 
ble. This is a matter which should be d- 
rected to the attention of shippers’ repre: 
sentatives preparing the shipments. 

(3) Cap screws and studs, shaft keys, 
etc., are being reported at destination as 
loose, thereby causing machines to collapse in 
transit. This detail should likewise be taken 
care of in advance by representatives of the 
shippers preparing the shipment. 

(4) Proper types and sizes of skids are 
not always used and in some cases machines 
have been mounted on broken or deteriorated 
skids. It is the responsibility of the railroad 
to discover such conditions and report them 
to the shipper for correction before shipments 
are allowed to go forward. 

(5) Motors, gear boxes, control panels, 
etc., are often suspended from pedestals or 
mounted on the top of column-type machines. 
In preparing shipments, these should be re 
moved where necessary and properly secured 
on the car. 

While it is the responsibility of the 
railroad inspector to ascertain that 
shipments are prepared in accordance 
with the loading rules, the letter points 
out that, generally speaking, the rail- 
road inspector is not qualified to de- 
termine many of the mechanical fea- 


tures of the various types of machines 
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being shipped, such as the strength of 
attachments and the blocking and se- 
curement features of the movable parts 
of the machines. It urges railroads to 
impress upon shippers the importance 
of properly securing the attachments 
and movable parts of the machine as 
well as the proper blocking of the ma- 
chine itself on the car. 


Further Hearing June 2 
On P.&D. Service Costs 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that further hear- 
ings in four proceedings — No. 29555, 
Pick-up and Delivery Services by Rail- 
roads; No. MC-C-542, Pick-Up and 
Delivery Service by Motor Carriers; 
No. 29556, Charges on Small Shipments 
by Railroads; and No. MC-C-543, 
Charges on Small Shipments by Motor 
Carriers — will be held starting June 
2 at its Washington, D. C. offices. 
Commissioners Rogers and Alldredge 
will preside, assisted by Examiners 
Stiles, Cummings, Aplin, Vandiver, 
Kassel and Boisseree. 

According to the notice, the proceed- 
ings have been set for hearing upon a 
common record to receive cost evidence, 
supported by exhibits, from members 
of the commission’s staff. Cross-exam- 
ination of the commission witnesses, 
whose proposed testimony and exhibits 
were made public April 27, will follow. 

After this hearing, and without fur- 
ther notice, separate hearings will con- 
tinue in the two pick-up and delivery 
cases before Commissioner Rogers and 

Examiners Stiles, Aplin and Boisseree, 
and in the two small shipments cases 
before Commissioner Alldredge and 
Examiners Cummings, Vandiver and 
Kassel. The commission’s notice also 
sets up special procedures to be fol- 
lowed in each of the two separate hear- 
ings. 

The commission also stated that the 
proposals of committees representing 
the railroads, motor carriers and ship- 
pers should be ready for presentation 
at the hearings. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in April 


Domestic orders for 19 Diesel-electric 
and 12 steam locomotives and 9,564 
freight-train cars were reported in Rail- 
way Age in April. No passenger car 
orders were reported. The estimated 
cost of the locomotives is $8,250,000 and 
the freight-train cars will cost approxi- 
mately $38,250,000. The accompanying 
table lists the orders in detail. 

During the first four months of 1948, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
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LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Purchaser No Type Builder 
April 17 SACOG NARA Or tee e 2 6,000-hp.D.-E. frt Electro-Motive 
3 1,500-hp. D.-E. rd Electro-Motive 
April 17. G. T._W 11 000hD, DoE. fe Electro: Motive 
Apri io cs $, Wide enisey. secimaewaes ,000-hp. D.-&. irt ectro-Motive 
STE ENB 6) si ss pyein se 00 vie siteie we 7 8-8-2 Co. Shops 
5 2-6-6-4 Co. Shops 
: FREIGHT CARS 
Piper to Cy Bers oicidsckcecsa hase seacncls 2,000 70-ton Hopper Amer. Car & Fdy 
Y 1,000 70-ton Hopper Bethlehem 
PRDEMGL OR ae Ne Po woioisininiele celine osia.cie's<'2's 4,000 50-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
ApEn MDD Meat 2. &@ SS. Sten ME sn. .s 50s 200 50-ton Gondola Co. Shops 
PIBTHOUZ” SCREEN, Wes. sceisis.sisieslviso-orvetoe sre 1,000 50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 
650* 70-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
. 650* 70-ton Gondola Bethlehem 
BENGE (ie isi IE. ices oc os visincienns 50 70-ton Gondola Pressed Steel 
April 24: ‘Term: RR! R. Agen: ...200000c000% 14 Caboose Int. Ry. Car 


* 150 of these cars are for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 





ders for 357 Diesel-electric and 34 
steam locomotives costing an estimated 
$74,492,000; a total of 41,779 freight- 
train cars, the estimated cost of which 
is $163,868,500; and 198 passenger- 
train cars, at an estimated cost of $25,- 
650,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The St. Louis Southwestern has ordered 
50 70-ton covered hopper cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
is inquiring for 500 50-ton box cars and 
100 70-ton covered hopper cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The New York Central System placed 
orders this week for 91 Diesel-electric 
locomotives at an approximate cost of 
$15,600,000. The Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation 
will build 12 3,0600-hp. freight and 37 
1,000-hp. switching locomotives (of 
these switching locomotives 29 are for 
the Indiana Harbor Belt, 16 of which 
will be used to make up 8 2,000-hp. 
transfer locomotives) ; Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., will construct 4 4,000-hp. freight, 
2 1,000-hp. switching and 2 2,000-hp. 
transfer locomotives (the transfer loco- 
motives also are for the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt) ; and the American Locomo- 
tive Company will build 6 3,000-hp. 
26 1,000-hp. switching (of 
which 10 are for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie), and 10 600-hp. switching locomo- 
tives. Delivery of this new equipment 
is scheduled for various times during 
1949, 


SIGNALING 


The Southern Pacific has placed an or- 
der with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for the necessary materials to ex- 
tend to Alhambra, Cal., the existing In- 
dio, Cal., to Colton centralized traffic 
control signaling, an addition of 51 mi. 
The order includes the addition of a 
7.5-ft. section to the present 12.5-ft. 
machine at Beaumont, and will require 
the use of two additional code line sec- 
tions, both of which will be handled by 
coded carrier. Other items involved in 


this order include Style M-22A dual- 
control electric switch layouts, electric 
switch locks for hand-thrown main-line 
switches, Style H-2 searchlight high 
and dwarf signals, motor car indicators, 
relays, transformers, rectifiers and 
housing. The installation work will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The Northern Pacific has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for an NX electric. interlock- 
ing to control a junction point at Hunt- 
ley, Mont. The 20 by 37-in. control 
panel will be equipped with movable- 
point switch indicators, 10 entrance 
knobs, 10 exit buttons, 11 track indica- 
tion lights and 4 test keys for the con- 
trol of 6 switch machines and 14 signals. 
Equipment ordered includes Type-K re- 
lays, Model-5C electric switch ma- 
chines, Type-SA searchlight signals and 
steel instrument houses. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 436, which 
requires prompt pulling and forward- 
ing of empty refrigerator cars, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 7, which 
set back the expiration date from April 
20 to September 8. 

General Permit ODT 18A, Revised- 
39A, has been issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to authorize the 
shipment of new fresh Irish potatoes 
from any point in the United States, 
except Arizona, California or New 
Mexico, in lots, when iced or when ice 
is available, of not less than 36,000 Ib. 
minimum weight, and in lots, when ice 
is not available, of 30,000 lb. minimum 
weight; and from any point in Arizona, 
California or New Mexico in lots of 
not less than 36,000 lb. minimum weight. 





The permit became effective April 22 
and expires May 31. 


Special Direction ODT 18A-1, also 


has been issued by the O.D.T., effective 
April 21. It requires a two-tier loading 
of asphalt in cartons or fibre board 
drums containing not less than 100 Ib. 
or more than 250 Ib., in lieu of a load- 
ing requirement of 80,000 Ib. minimum 
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weight. It also fixes the same loading 
requirements for asphalt in steel drums 
with open heads as now apply when it 
is loaded in wooden barrels with open 
heads, i.e., that they be loaded one tier 
high covering the entire floor space of 
the car. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Samuel H. Gifford has been appointed 
sales representative of the Wayne Crane 
Division, American Steel Dredge Company, 
Inc., at Fort Wayne, Ind. 





The Cummins Engine Company has an- 
nounced the election of L. W. Beck as 
vice-president—sales; D. J. Cummins as 
vice-president—engineering ; W. M. Har- 





L. W. Beck 


rison as vice-president and treasurer; 
and Carl R. Fox, formerly vice-president 
and works manager, as a director. 

Mr. Beck joined Cummins Engine 





D. J. Cummins 


nine years ago as manager of the cen- 
tral regional office at Chicago and has 
worked as general sales manager at 
headquarters since 


Columbus, Ohio, 
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September, 1946. In his new position 
he will be in charge of all: sales, ser- 
vice and advertising activities. Mr. 
Cummins joined the company in 1919 
and was appointed manager of engi- 





W. M. Harrison 


neering in July, 1947. Mr. Harrison 
has been with Cummins since 1943 and, 
at the time of his recent election, 
was treasurer and controller of the 
company. 


Lester Selig, vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corporation, at Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding Max Epstein, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 
John P. McFadden, eastern sales repre- 
sentative at New York, has been elected 
vice-president and a director of the com- 
pany, succeeding Bennett Epstein, who has 
retired. Howard C. Westfall, eastern man- 
ager for the tank storage terminal di- 
vision, has been elected assistant secre- 


tary. 


Sidney J. Theobald, formerly general 
agent of the Savannah & Atlanta, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and more re- 
cently associated with the Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express in that city, has joined the 
sales department of the Clipper Carload- 
ing Company in Chicago. During World 
War II, Mr. Theobald was a sail 
transportation assistant with the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany has announced the removal of its 
executive and administrative staff from 
Chicago to a newly-constructed adminis- 
tration building adjacent to its main 
works in Aurora, III. 


Purchase of the manufacturing assets 
and patent interests of the Nelson Stud 
Welding Corporation of Lorain, Ohio, and 
its associated companies, by the recent- 
ly-formed Morton-Gregory Corporation of 
Michigan, has been announced by Hen- 
ry J. Morton of Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent, and George E. Gregory, Toledo, 
Ohio, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the new firm. The Nelson manu- 











facturing and engineering activities wil 
be centralized at the Lorain plant, whig, 
will be known as the Nelson stud wel, 
ing division of Morton-Gregory, 


Fred A. Poor, president of Poor & Co 
at Chicago, has been elected chairman 
Victor C. Armstrong has been elected Vice. 
chairman, with headquarters at New 
York. Philip W. Moore, vice-president 4 
Chicago, has been elected president; 


Reynolds Internacional de Mexico, §, 4 
has announced the dedication of th 
first aluminum foil plant in Mexicg 
erected at a cost of $2,500,000. The 
plant, located at Tlalnepantla, a subyr} 
of Mexico City, has a floor space of 
100,000 sq. ft. 


George W. Rukgaber, whose appoint. 
ment as district sales representative jp 
the Chicago regional sales office of the 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corporation, was reported in Railway 
Age of April 17, was born at Hornell, 
N. Y., and received his higher educa. 
tion at Toledo University and Ney 
York University. Immediately prior tp 





George W. Rukgaber 


his new appointment, Mr. Rukgaber was 
manager of the “Train of Tomorrow,’ 
having supervised the equipping of the 
train during its construction period and 
managed it on a nationwide tour, Pre- 
viously, he had been associated with 
General Motors for 19 years, 15 with 
the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration, and four years with the cor- 
poration’s department of public relations. 


The American Welding & Manufacturing 
Co. has announced the election of E. W. 
Wilhelmy, secretary-treasurer since 1938, 
as vice-president of finance, a newly 
created post; E. C. Fales, formerly vice- 
president in charge of operations, 4 
executive vice-president; and Henry H. 
Alden, formerly assistant secretaty- 
treasurer, as treasurer and assistant sec 
retary. 


The Unitcast Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, 
in cooperation with Canadian associates, 
has announced the organization of 4 
subsidiary, Canadian Unitcast-Steel, Ltd. 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT—1947 


To All Security Holders: 


Industrial production in 1947 was maintained at a high 
level and the volume of freight transported by the Company 
was greater than for any preceeding peacetime year. Total 
earnings were $367,600,700, but expenses reached an all-time 
high at $358,341,319, leaving net earnings of $9,259,381. 
Comparison with 1946 follows: : 


Comparison 
1947 with 1946 
—— PR a ik 


EARNINGS: 























From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express, etc. $360,294,995 $ I 55,310,279 

From o-.her sources—-interest, di- 
vidends, rents, etc. ........ 7,305,705 I 912,607 
EE 8 Fonieie eos wine $367,600,700 $ I 56,222,886 

Payrolls, material, fuel, services 
oy Fo UM 1 <i a or ae er $327,255,262 $ I 52,381,502 
Interest, rents and misc. services 31,086,057 D 857,068 
NERS, 6b sehaws saa $358,341,319 $ I 51,524,434 
BE  RINEINGED: 605s sce nsosserwect $ 9,259,381 $ I 4,698,452 





The return on the Company’s net investment of $956,423,- 
861 in property devoted to transportation service was only 
3.04%, or about half of the 6% considered a fair return, 


railroads petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during 1947 for increases in rates and fares. Two interim 
freight rate increases were granted, effective October 13, 
1947, and January 5, 1948. It is estimated these interim in- 
creases will yield the company 16% additional freight 
revenue annually based on present traffic volume. The Com- 
mission still has before it for final decision the petitions 
for permanent relief. Passenger fares were increased June 1, 
1947 from 2.2 cents to 2.5 cents per mile in coaches, and 
from 3.3 cents to 3.5 cents per mile in pullman cars. In- 
creases in express rates and an interim increase in pay for 
handling railway mail were also authorized. 

The acquisition of 30 powerful steam locomotives, seven 
Diesel passenger locomotives, 1940 steel box cars, 7365 steel 
hopper cars, 100 express cars and miscellaneous passenger 
and work car units, at a cost of about $42,000,000, coupled 
with substantial improvements in line, track, terminals and 
structures at many points on the railroad, brought B. & O.’s 
transportation efficiency up to the highest point in its his- 
tory. With the delivery of 5636 additional steel hopper 
cars, 60 Diesel road freight locomotives and 100 Diesel 
switchers, scheduled for 1948, it is believed the Company’s 
freight handling equipment should be adequate to meet 
traffic requirements, 

The Management acknowledges, with appreciation, the 
loyalty and efforts of officers and employees, and the coopera- 
tion of stockholders, patrons and agencies of the Govern- 
ment throughout the year. 

























Confronted by sharply higher wage and supply costs, and 
an inadequate return on investment in their properties, the 


{ Advertisement ] 


R, B. WHITE, 
President 










and the purchase, by its subsidiary, of 
the steel casting foundry and business 
of the Canadian Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., in Sherbrooke, Que. The new com- 
pany’s office will be located in Sher- 
brooke. 

John J. Huether has been appointed 
manager of the transportation division, 
a mew industry sales division of the ap- 
paratus department of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Huether was formerly 
manager of the mining and steel mill 
section of the industrial department. 


John B. Morrow, Jr. has been appointed 
personnel manager of the southern 
wheel division of the American Brake 
Shoe Company. He was formerly super- 
intendent of the division’s plant in Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


OBITUARY 


William E. Cade, a member of the Cade, 
Dwyer Company of Boston, Mass., for 
45 years, died on April 22. He was 67 
years old. Mr. Cade had becn secretary 
of the New England Railroad Club for 
35 years, 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


D. M. MacMaster, executive officer 
of the Chicago Railroad Fair, will ad- 
dress the Chicago Chapter of the Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society at its meet- 
ing on May 14, at 84 East Randolph 
street, 7th floor. His subject will be 
“The Chicago Railroad Fair.” 





The next meeting of the Northern In- 
diana Chapter Railway & Locomotive His- 
torical Society, will be held on May 11, 
in Room 8 of the Union Station at 
South Bend, Ind. Carleton W. Meyer, 
assistant to the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, will discuss recent de- 
velopments in steam motive power. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secre- 
taries, dates of next or regular meetings 
and places of meetings: 

Arr Brake Assoctation.—Lawrence Wil- 
oo 827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, ’ 

ALLIED Rattway Suppry AssocratTion.—C. 
F. Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BAGGAGE TRAFFIC 
Manacers.—E, P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo, Next meet- 
ing, October 26- 28, 1948, Miami, Fla. 



































AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIc OrFricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. 
J., 143 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPER- 
INTENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, June 8-10, 1948, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. | 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING 
AssociaTIon.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago IIl. 


AMERICAN Rattway Car INSTITUTE. — 
W. = Tabbert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
N. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—W. J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—Works in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Engineering Divi- 
sion.—W. §. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 15-17, 
1949, Chicago Til. | 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAzInE Epitors’ As- 
SOCIATION.—Harry Walker, D. & R. G. W. 
—" Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, 

olo 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RatILroAp AsSocIA- 
tion.—C. E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATE- 
rraAts.—R. J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting, 
June 21- 27, 1948, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New 

N. Y. Semi-annual meeting, May 
30-June 4, 1948, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting, November 28-December 3, 1948, New 
York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division.—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 3 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY | 


Fifty-First Annual Report — Year Ended December 31, 1947. 









































































Transferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated...... 
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*Restated. 
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Avert 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: ai 
The Board of Directors submits the following report for companies have certain income and charges, and the figures 
year ended December 31, 1947, for Union Pacific Railroad in the Income Account, other than those relating to, trans. | he 
Company, including Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, portation operations, and in the Surplus Account and [| Mai 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los General Balance Sheet and tabulations and tables relating - 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph thereto are stated on a consolidated basis, excluding offset. fF Swit 
and Grand Island Railway Company, whose properties are ting accounts between companies. ™ 
leased to Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor 
Income. 
‘ ‘ : *) 
The operated mileage at close of year and income for year 1947, compared with 1946, were as follows: i 
1947 1946 INCREASE DECREASE Tr: 
Operated Mileage at Close of Year 4 Hs 
cette’ cer sebhsehennse eee sade nidsdavases 9,755.64 9,774.91 eee eae 19.27 Ge 
ERRNO MUCROL ISTE STOMEM ETON. 5... wins cc neniciee as siss op 00 bende sciesee 1,530.41 Lot | ll ee 1.04 4 : 
RAE Gor NT AEMOIS UM BIGINOS,. «<5 oc i5 5,0:5-6.6 6 0'5.0 4.8.b.0a.os'0 ce coe Saw ees 4,523.81 4,490.59 33.22 : 
Total Mileage Operated. ............c0ccceesseesecesaeeeeuaues 15,809.86 15,796.95 12.91 Re 
Transportation Operations. 
eM hk CoC Ss SE Gik ihm k ob ew a bew ee boekoweie aoe $410,053,704.83 $361,395,534.29 $48,658,170.54 
SME RUN Si NIA am Ges te SE ae bod Si WRN A WIS HS Soo WSO wD 300,454,623.61 286,809,739.61 13,644,884.00 
MNES MD PUREE. co Fog oe hip ntid Bin wie So. Bis Wie Kiwis Aw We ww wes $109,599,081.22 $74,585,794.68 $35,013,286.54 - Sti 
I a ie ictus Shas SS 5 RIS DiGED DEV RENAN iw bE WIGS ONS NIG RB's 58,431,619.97 35,403 ,648.23 23,027 ,971.74 Fe 
Raliway Operating IMCOMS. ....... 2... on. cosscccinsawccsccccccees $51,167,461.25  $39,182,146.45  $11,985,314.80 . 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities........... 1,845,195.27 1,816,712.47 28, 80 Or 
—& $53,012,656.52 $40,998,858.92 $12,013,797.60 
Hire of equipment—debit balance. ..............0 0 cc cc ccc cece cccecs $12,920,785.80 $10,999,214.01 $1,921,571.79 R 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities............. 3,334,639.51 3,046,293.10 288,346.41 E 
$16,255,425.31 $14,045,507.11 $2,209,918.20 Jc 
N 
Net Income from Transportation Operations..................e.eee05 $36,'757,231.21 $26,953,351.81 $9,803,879.40 a 
¢ 
Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations. 
Income from oil and gas operations—net............ cee cece eee eeees $16,957,217.95 $6,621,631.34 $10,335,586.61 
ee CAPTORS aS kc cb ap oe sn esse kaa Sex se eisele 6 2,343,818.00 “ef Ah ee $569, 665.50 
snterest on bonds and notes owned... .......0...ssccscessvesecececvess 2,273,337.40* DPASGIOUD =n ne ee v's 0% 443,698.65 1 
(OTE UT 5  RE RS Sees ear eerie: anew gen ere area 140,205.89* BeBe kee tee es 674,302.75 7 
Rents from lease of road and equipment............ccccccececececees 279,527.54 SU area 35,502.20 A 
MEER MNS oso ee Pre Lah: Cakes sitios Sw a aes 512,984.35 510,356.02 2,628.33 r 
DIMMER UII os ssh Semi cubee aa awaaas asso ees aris 3,528,178.27 1,906,345.09 1,621,833.18 A 
SURE ore rice nc aS meow he sa ee ee ei cue ee hes sh keeeeeak $26,035,269.40 $15,798,390.38 $10,236,879.02 
MB Snot ono. t. So sc te che SERS cae eEe Oe re eee $62,792,500.61 $42,751,742.19* $20,040,758.42 
Fixed and Other Charges. I 
aN IRI RI es Eo ee Boda we toudee $7 ,487,770.82 EB RS ee $3,896,824.26 ] 
ee rer er ree 368,404.78 365,187.93 $3,216.85 ! 
IIR esha Ce oS eee ad ee erties 28,928.43 Pe ee rer 3,124.90 q 
I EEN SS i SaaS RAO bo SSN See eww be 459,901.03 ORO § hedinewrerees 78,401.54 
SNe See elk c nce Cobo SSeS eR eby eee skGas ees ee oeeseeS $8,345,005.06 ey OF bt |) es $3,975,133.85 
eee DOES Gronks MN BOwrOes woos cassia iss ces eecs sees cesevcccacesss $54,447,495.55  $30,431,603.28  $24,015,892.27 
Released from ‘‘Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government 
ME eee L UN haa Cote aakeea sees SK SaSS ON SRA RN SOS aN e 1,547,973.23 BHGOOEUD == he heres se $2,232,161.72 
ee NINO, vic cab asasesucueeceseee i eueeenws suse weses $55,995,468.78 $34,211,738.23 $21,783,730.55 
DISPOSITION. 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.v 
Preferred stock: 
2 per cent par Aor 1, 1987. 5.6 6c cicccvesccs $1,990,862.00 
2 per cent paid October 1, 1947................ 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: 
23@ per cont paid April 1, 1087 .......206cscccc cece $3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid July 1, 1947........ ae 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid October 1, 1947.............. 3,334,365.00 
533 per cent payable January 2, 1948........... 12,226,005.00 22,229,100.00 13,337,460.00 $8,891,640.00 
SBS cs cp cactconssecSee be eeeEebehes sad beeeses $26,210,824.00 $17,319,184.00 $8,.891,640.00 








[ Advertisement] 


$29,784,644.78 








$16,892,554.23 





$12,892,090.55 
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Operating results for year 1947 compared with year 1946: 
1947 1946 INCREASE DECREASE 1 
{i 
Average miles of ree ch |, | oe et ee 9,772.88 eS ee 2.45 — 
f OPERATING REVENUES 
Zures ; 
tr k Freight... -- eee sce ee cece eee e reece cence seeeeesseceee $330,468,521.09 $263,825,662.84 $66,642,858.25 «snc ncsvccce 25.3 
ans. PASSENGET. - ccc c crc cec cr erernrertcccssevevevecessseoss 46,412,313.47 LR 6 rrr $18,355,549.24 28.3 
it and MURR fnls [os ceive = atolaleieile sis ee: sicin 0110 en eisie bie Din eiN ewe giieres 10,261,533.72 7,928,255.67 GA882ISOO lk donee 29.4 
elati ; EXPLeSS..-- see e cere eee e eee cence eee tern eeseaseeeteees 5,635,676.10 G,420,600.08 i wacevecese 784,954.83 12.2 
ating UNIS. criindcouravdedto5saedbnasebarenkons 7,121,572.81 eo ere 1,199,561.96 14.4 
Offset. PEE s o's air ss lS sips eines seer + ois ealaaais pas puesto 3,303,997.27 2,732,891.12 hy aS |, ere 20.9 
f SOS cero enclose corer aies plea watsinisiaien oeinieaisls 6,850,090.37 TROT OOGE vn edieenecce 549,005.88 7.4 
Total OperAting TOVEMUES: <6 occ. ce ccc cecvcseces $410,053,704.83 $361,395,534.29 oo eg, 13.5 
: OPERATING EXPENSES 
q *Maintenance of way and structures.............e00eee ees $53,128,675.48 $46,576,730.42 $6,551,945.06 ‘ 3 ii Meares 14.1 
WURDEN ATICS (OL COMI INGE 0.6.65 0.5:0:0-010's 0 56% 0 ce cede onesie 69,181,744.75 ee Ls A) $53,304.15 a 
SE q SU ro) oe a a ge ee $122,310,420.23 $115,811,779.32 SG AGB GAGST an kwesecass 5.6 
Eten ac inip. ore ec ratc larg ioc ota Gace ee nl stelow Sie Wal wale -b a aU R Veta) E MA 8,486,055.96 7,880,227.66 I ° 28S erat ecorsauats 7.7 
NMI eine sinh cclsiog woke 6 G-c)t os eiciels wale & haiw ors So ONS 146,741,603.94 140,262,539.14 ey ie. | reer 4.6 
19.27 MUIIGOMS CINOTRIIINIOS 5.60 s. 4 os se vied as cdsdasiaeves sews 13,130,293.97 Pee ree $502,730.49 3.7 
1.04 IE oh Livers ses as  vas rs vies Gus lois er eislae PUL SMA Rete 9,786,249.51 9,222,169.03 SGLOGO4G an sincicness 6.1 
; POtel COETAUINE CEBOABEE 65.5556 65 0 6s sseo bbe 8s $300,454,623.61 $286,809,739.61 $13,644,884.00  .......... 4.8 
TOS OUT CNC 5 oo aces 55-6 oa COS bs daleiewieslow siéie $109,599,081.22 $74,585,794.68 $35,013;286.54 =n nvcccceee 46.9 
| 
TAXES | 
PER COU Fou so oy esis Gad be ONES eeu A TREES $13,885,835.00 $12,480,000.00 2 | ee 11.3 
—— NONI I NINIINN I ctl ig a phos aoa, a gvcve' detins 1b5615 ai OSie bw N  O S i $30,449,589.61 $12,269,366.11 SIG TGC Zte0 kt ee eines 148.2 
Federal unemployment insurance...............sceccsceee 4,802,208.64 4,791,085.07 15 7 rere ee 
PEN PE NPEN URED. 6555.55 12,0 0s ais. aoe oo. Wiate cals ¥Ge.e Bewielehieede 9,169,136:76 5,573,650.58 GOUUMBCIS «>No essences 64.5 
— WOOT MARTE ces Venci erates gc %5 ches etnies sieie- Wik oe Sa eioleieare Headless 124,849.96 Po | re rae $164,696.51 56.9 
—— PP MMII NES 2515 2x0) ors na oS se ie ew awk oe ole SR RIO $44,545,784.97 $22,923,648.23 3 ea ree 94.3 
ig En arc Ra ae a $58,431,619.97 $35,403,648.23 S2ROAT ETRE lk cee ce tase 65.0 
RanWay OSTA UNE ATCOME «5)..61053)s> oc s/0.0/0'0.6 sels 64 dialsien isin are $51,167,461.25 $39,182,146.45 $11,985,314.80  .......... 30.6 
MeIDINONS TOUS CAROLE) so o:5.6:5-9)i6 60:4 ons sieve wid 418 1 8.6 6i8j0'0 0s 12,920,785.80 10,999,214.01 gy | | re ee 17.5 
GREE TACINUG TENUS IERIO) 6 ob 5s 0.6:e so ni ous.b) 0-0 sd wrie'eeis obese 1,489,444.24 1,229,580.63 yo re ae Aaa 21.1 
— Net FatlWAY OHETALING INCOME... 6. cis coe 6ccc sss s cece sce $36,757,231.21 $26,953,351.81 SO;S08;879:40 «ss vvcccecese 36.4 
= Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues........ Tsien fo eae 6.09 cok 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
4 (Commercial Freight only) 
65 
2.75 RONG OF FOVENUE ITPIBNE CATTICD «<5 56.05.55 000 ccs seed sans. 56,420,476 48,002, Cee | —_—— er 17.5 
2.20 PON-MNNCH, TEVERUS LHOIENG. 6.6 <6 visio oe 00 oo 0c oot oe cee esis 31,738,920,871 27,474, 365, ar 4,264,555,424 =n sccccssen 15.5 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles). ..........2000e00. 562.54 Dee ena eid ees 9.81 1.7 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents)..........0ce cece eee 1.041 .960 SO == “ Ratshaeinaseenns 8.4 
— Average revenue per freight-train mile.................... $10.34 $8.66 0 eee 19.4 
| 
— PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
(Excludes Motor-Car Trains) 
26 CVENUC PRUROUAUIN CRTTION  nc5.5.5 cosas <i8o6 as c's nsis snes ee aes 2,875,329 ge a ll eer ra 1,855,213 39.2 
a UN CRRRE SERIE oo hse) 6,64 6 0.0 6-400 0! 0200 2,109,816,057 bo Se 1,535,465,378 42.1 
90 Average distance hauled per passenger (miles).............. 733.77 (gi ea 36.81 4.8 
54 Average passengers per passenger-train mile............... 135.79 Vio) Reece 56.05 29.2 
sks Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents)..............4. 2.193 1.772 ae 86 * Breas 23.8 
85 Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only.. $2.98 ED) Be aernaecnes $ .42 12.4 
ie Average total revenue per passenger-train mile............. $3.98 NE et a ceisar stele: Shwe $ .32 7.4 
* Include depreciation, amortization and retirement charges: 
Maintenance of way and structures................. $5,930,611.85 $4,795,776.02 $1,134,835.83 
72 NEES re eae dt so) nto c+ a een 10,253,350.73 9,431,380.55 821,970.18 
Expenditures chargeable to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Additions and setterments (Excluding EGuIDIMIENE) so. 6.65 ook cee eect ede cs cwesic Sewe secs eesinslan tee cee seweesccecicces $ 9,196,025.84 
eye ye Eee re Sane A ee ea ee ne re rE ee ene her ee ren rr mer re er ter Tee 37,481,854.65 
PENT ONAN MR TIE oo Sa gt ease veh ern to cto fai ai) cso bls Sos Sra esGi owe! aver e la UMlnradatns ore juiels w alsigieee dD. Mere e Pieinele o 5.0 din dal oereld sage ware $46,677.880.49 
Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Cost of fixed property rétired and not replaced... ..... 0... ec cces ccc c ecco ccc ee ee cc es ccee estes escesceecenceceeseoces $ 1,623,901.37 
a RC EN UREN eo 520 lo 65 cy 65.0 oso) o 9 ois 6 5 side Os.wiciw sine $10 b 5 a icine wieveiwidiereialels F5HW'ae'e'e Sie Hain Ose 5 sales See ame 14,778,624.91 
aan Peer OIE cae Erne a rata tn calipers ales ela aaah Tatas Mah nts oar walsh aha MneOw gL Be: Whe AI Be OPS Ol Ole ordi ae siwlaere $16,402,526.28 
Net increase in investment in ““Road and Equipment Property”’.... .... 22. ccccccscsececcceccceccvecccccececccccccscccees $30,275.354.21 


[ Advertisement] 
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called bonds and of interest to dates on which such bonds were called. 
* Restated. 
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General Balance Sheet — Assets 
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(a) Principally loss from sale of Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. common stock, charged to this account. 
(b) Due chiefly to payment by Bond Trustees, from funds deposited with them by Company in'prior years, of principal] of and premiums on 


ee 31, sone 31, INCREASE Decarsse 
Investments: 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT...........6- reer Glebe seoe tes eeeoecuke $1,110,377,934.30 $1,080,102,580.09 $30,275,354.21 
Less; 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund............0+0008 $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
PPE BORE UNNI o:i5s.conkunnseeeu Kicceandosssdeehessn 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
RIE Gdahcs oss obb sence ss Sek sod sen masvebuadeheneewe $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
nes nn IONS SIDIIINON . 5 5 i 5s oo as case s.nceccaeaediacw'es oeeee $1,073,244,606.65 $1,042,969,252.44 $30,275,354.21 
EPARCONS BND GRANTS (COON) «ns oss kids nd aso nocewweecsddaeces $11,998,756.59 $11,795,049.39 $203.707.20 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—ROAD AND EQUIPMENT (Credit).......... $173,878,433.87  $173,435,083.69 $443,350.18 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS (Credit)... B67,808:287.17 BEOASTAIOLTE — —— svdicssensss $1,633,867.59 
UNA IPREMIDS bn sic ae 6 onl do onew peSee ds sedcesases eases bus seeeeeeec $222.50 VU (| rT $2,285.00 
CAPITAL AND OTHER RESERVE FUNDS. «. 2s occccccecccsivccwssccccecss $143,773.28 $5390;0385.64 «sn isccicces $396,162.36 
BETSCHILANHOUS PHYSICAL, PROPERTY «5.6.66 bc cocci csccccceswsseswees $28,427 ,836.23 $26,192,714.72 $2,235,121.51 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY 
PIAL Cee hc a cick miniow SSS See he we ESKER SLES UAE RES SERCaRS $14,172,864.54 $12,922,357.52 $1,250,507.02 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
DRO eerie nk don Sen une costae GM eee S ak sane b raw eeee es $20,304,013.24 $18,679,195.24 $1,624,818.00 
PEC EGLe ciate Sch bts eka Gnee wee ee Coke ube us JawedeG oe bois 329,594.43 Ce re $18,750.00 
PMNOR ia San bene seb sce SA SSUN SD AEEAE CAR OKADA aw Osea wees 8,491,049.55 eye Wi bee ( Sil err 280,498.21 
BOGE ee ckasen snes ooh ee EP SOEs bane mas bn eeineSeaee $29,124,657.22 $27,799,087.43 $1,325,569.79 
Investments in other companies: 
DERE tee ot eet L ee EKER Coane haa Maem Same bee $64,048,872.42 oer lee $3,503.66 
MEM Gitta Gat ect amine cnt mee iin Liteon eee 22,797 ,809.23 22,725,409.57 $72,399.66 
SUPRA § 1 CE GRO Soo w oe Ren eRe eke Eee eo ee oes cooks $86,846,681.65 $86,777,785.65 $68,896.00 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit) .. $33,842,953.87 S$S3.845,942.18 = ..cscceeee (a) $2,988.26 
Renee o. 5 405 bn eee es ee exes ound soekaxonis $926,091,531.49 $892,845,745.89 $33,245,785.60 
Current Assets: 
SRR DRS Ee te on ia 6 one wh ae i oe oe A oa $43,312,877.48 $43,001,365.39 $311,512.09 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS (U. S. Government securities) ....... 96,302,249.82* 163,551,106.09  .......... $67 ,248,856.27 
UNI DIURNNS nee E re es o ee Cha wiaislew ove 605,496.84 dees) er (b) 1,167,207.09 
RiOANNE IANNIS WRIE AS CRU WAS. oo 5.565 5-5 ws 6 04 o.6 v.00 bos 0,0 0.006 789,140.00 28,940.00 760,200.00 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET.......cccccccecccsceces 11,272,427.22 9,017,861.12 2,254,566.10 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS.........- 4,343,868.03 4,167,836.28 176,031.75 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE......cccccccccccccccceecs 16,791,552.92 12,216,168,34 4,575,384.58 
POMEL AONID SNSEIE AIG 535, 5 i 5:5 55.555 6 54's 46 4 KW d:06 66.6 W G50 0's. 0 S's 35,940,295.93 34,845,661.75 1,094,634.18 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE. .........ccccccccccsccececs 1,030,301.84* Ee oy, ee ree 218,606.90 
OCR DCCOUNETS RIRCHIVABUE «6.6 5 6 55 0:0 .0'0d000555005440 60606040 12,529,733.69 9,071,675.75 3,458,057.94 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. Capital stock applicable to payment 
ett OMEN EE PER. 5 suiccobosabweeeoccvasebwves doesn b< 106,897.30 JOS ¢: | lA rer 3,236.00 
RE NTNG RON 6 oo i's. o 6.5 5's Sore koe o aR bbe bee be odes ou Reice'us 1,023,344.83 189,843.90 833,500.93 
Mistal Onrrent Wesete ss o.oc esse eewsiec dene seas $224,048,185.90 $279,222,204.59 $55,174 ,018.69 
Deferred Assets: 
enn INI RUD NPNONONID 36005 0 ge ea $108,634.79 $107,753.46 $881.33 
ee a err yee eee 3,499,086.48 hs er (c)$29,521,836.08 
eee ERI CRM; SC peak hoes Shee ee eb OREM aS $3 607,721.27 BOGCEOIG02 ls bw ewes $29,520,954.75 
Unadjusted Debits: 
SE ei UR eee ci ea ee VE daa paw bine rea $2,622.00 EU eee $1,185.81 
OTHER UNADJUSTED DEBITS.............. sige Sn eaen ina serese os aGwr 1,490,011.17 1,482,300.03 $7,711.14 
UEaas ISN SPINEE Ss 5 555'.555:55 44% s os ce wisest asecen $1,492,633.17 $1,486,107.84 $6,525.33 
PE ONE soe saweesSeusous seus eNuSs sed ecb eesuuwane *$1,155,240,071.83''$1,206,682,734.34 = .......... $51,442,662.51 
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Capital Stock: 
Re PRI TL GU OC Mere cose 512.0, 17:0 3 01 cin'e rele sieieieis-ecldie)s gdlelsls $10.0 deine elene . 
NEMO) SUSCNE 5 mofo ors ic © lala aie aislesgin oeiate aia tesicteo slo oole ale ralstasas oreere 
DGEALASAINUME COON 13:5 ole's ooiad bara Seulecleelan Saeeseees ; 
WIR ADOUIS 5 cn 0s 0113 as eicis ave oo aloes we alae ects ara wile Gieseleieln eele s:els ele @ ‘ 
Total Capital Stock and Funded Debt...............06 ; 
pe Ea OD UL A 


Current Liabilities : 


AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE.............0cccececeeees 
MASCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAVABLE S 6.0.56 606 bie0s 500 dee babe sees 
INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Coupons matured, Hut NOtsPLesented,, <u... scss6s cee casccdeweve 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo....... 
DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
PAVIGEDOS GUC Ub UNCRIIOd LON coe co 56.860 eco%s o-ce 00s were tie wee ee 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable 
to stockholders of recofd March 2, 1914, unpaid................ 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo.............. 
UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED §s...0 5.60.06 03.60 occsct ences sede eevee 
BCERURD ACCOUNTS PAVABINGs ccc ccd seco sce ce sevtewacscesecess 
aT ESSN REED geese ie oi oficng 27a o) Sn ale Wiioveascees ascii cle vevGi is 'S Susie wine orale 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION—LEASED PROPERTY.............0-0005 
OTHER UNADJUSTOD CREDITS: 60.6566 655.6 oc coc cés wins oe oibie 2 ecb bierebiwe ee 


TOUAL WRU TUNIEG TOONS? oie 5. iescis5 Sar cialeted'e Siale.dsie's Disteeme 


UU CURE IUININNIB 2555 5s Sessa Bs abcess SHS S bw RRL 


Surplus: 


Pe Sey AIMS MPL IG oo ita 8 ose hte, Oe gi oS Soke UIE SEE ale Bae ae 
EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 
PUG GTENOT GS SE TIP CRERIONIEB Ss 5: 95.6555 66 os oo sisiao.0.6, 650.408 OSM asa sO aiowe 
Funded debt retired through income and surplus................. 
SINE MANA ES CER EL EN CME ROM esc ho a2 ase Sorc otiene bs 6, bsn Sd IK. stuart ake Voolarene 


Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government shipments. ... 


Total Earned Surplus—Appropriated................... 


Earned Surplus—Unappropriated...................:ee eevee eeeceees 
AN SEM IE LAB og. ue Sis Sak olka Sve Raw Sewlacen 
PASE MR COTUNNE CIES 10 a salen awa es ee ro sais ans TSR sete elena Se a emcees 


As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, 
securities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and 
The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by 
other System companies are not included. The difference be- 
tween the par and face value of such securities as carried on the 
books of the issuing companies (less unextinguished discount on 
the bonds and discount charged to Earned Surplus — Unappro- 
priated but added back in consolidating the accounts) and the 
amounts at which the securities are carried on the books of the 
owning companies is set up here to balance.................... 


NIM MNR TENN v5 eo oo eons croc os 0 saNe nies OTS SiS SE RS SRS oases ae Oo 


December 31, 
1947 


General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 





December 31, 
1946 


$222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 


99,591,580.79 


99,591,580.79 





$321,894,080.79 


240,710,232.09 


$321,894,080.79 


319,891,869.58 


INCREASE 






DECREASE 


$79,181,637.49 





$562,604,312.88 


$641,785,950.37 


$79,181,637.49 





$11,180,098.87 


$9,470,009.92 


$1,710,088.95 





$24,826 ,364.65 
4,931,811.00 


492,197.20 
104,277.50 


293,038.31 


115,338.34 
12,226,005.00 
1,671,471.96 
7,590,046.69 
50,075,242.78 
4,696,491.98 


$23,814,245.01 
3,684,945.13 


1,931,289.84 
2,191,285.00 


336,697.25 


118,876.61 
3,334,365.00 
1,692,014.03 
7,289,449.10 

32,170,473.67 
3,356,353.57 


$1,012,119.64 
1,246,865.87 


300,597.59 
17,904,769.11 
1,340,138.41 


$1,439,092.64 
2,087,007 .50 


43,658.94 
3,538.27 
20,542.07 





$107 ,022,285,41 


$79,919,994.21 


$27 ,102,291.20 





$8,041,593.42 


$7 676,282.09 


$365,311.33 





$4,923,914.91 
15,838,605.05 
5,050.57 
3,828,051.39 


$5,250,429.32 
14,964,846.60 
2 


5,236.42 
33,793,316.66 


$326,514.41 


185.85 
(c)29,965,265.27 





$24,595,621.92 


$54,013,829.00 


$29,418,207.08 





$713,443,912.50 $792,866,065.59 


$79,422,153.09 














$860.00 $860.00 
$28,522,352.23 $28,522,352.23 
4,323,822.41 3,118,978.66 $1,204,843.75 
222.50 rp | lr ere ye $2,285.00 
2,194,172.98 Ser 7 A Cy) ee 1,547 ,973.23 
$35,040,570.12  $35,385,984.60 .......... $345,414.48 
$367,170,181.97 $338,845,276.91 $28,324,905.06 
$402,210,752.09 $374,231,261.51 $27,979,490.58 





$402,211,612.09 


$374,232,121.51 


$27,979,490.58 





$39,584,547.24 


$39,584,547 .24 





$1,155,240,071.83 $1,206,682,734.34 


$51,442,662.51 


_ .(c) Due principally to writing out of these accounts, amounts billed against U. S. Government (not included in Company’s income), represent- 
ing’differences between commercial rates and land grants rates on certain freight shipments transported in prior years, because of decisions by U. S. 
Supreme Court sustaining Government’s contention that such shipments were ‘military or naval eo ge of the United States moving for military 


or naval and not for civil use,’’ to which land grant rates were applicable under Transportation Act o 


{ Advertisement] 
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Meetings and Conventions 


(Continued from page 59) 


AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS, ASSOCIATION, 
—H. L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

"ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CrLuBS OF AMERICA, 
Inc.—R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1203 C. of Bidg., Cincinnati 
2, O. Spring meeting, April 19-21, 1948, 
Hotel George Washington, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual meeting, October 18-20, 1948, Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroap DIN- 
Inc CAR OFFICERS.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. 
Ranken Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.— 
George M. Campbell, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
J. H. Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation 
3ldg., Washington 6, D 
vanes te -— 3 

ll. 





Operating-Transportation Division. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, I 

Operating Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. 

Transportation Section—H. A. Eaton, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. ; 

Communications Section —W. A. Fairbanks, 
36 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, September 28-30, 1948, Hotel Ant- 
lers, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.— 
W. E. Todd; 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 


Ill. 
Freight Station Section—W. E. Todd, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. . 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, June 21, 1948, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Til 


Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing, May 24-26, 1948, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
June 8-10, 1948, Hotel Whitcomb, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Engineering Division —W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—W. 
S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, March 15-17, 1949, Chi- 
cago, 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, TIl. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
a5 lel 14-16, 1948, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Annual meeting, June 28-30, 1948, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl 

Electrical Section—J. A. Andreucetti, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September, 1948, Chicago, III. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. Far- 
rell (Executive Vice-Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bidg., Washington 6, . C. Annual 
meeting, June 28-30, 1948, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
(Executive Vice-Chairman), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, . Annual meeting, May 
11-13, 1948, McAllister Hotel, Miami, Fla 

Motor Transport Division.—Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division—W. C. Kendall, 
ig Oe ol Transportation Bldg., Washington 

Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—-E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
Dp; <:. 

Accounting Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 29-July 1, 1948, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. Annual 
meeting, September 13-15, 1948, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Traf- 
fic Officer, Transportation Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
Manacers.—E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland St., 
Evanston, IIl. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLatM AGENTS, 
—F. L. Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
340 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. Annual 
meeting, May 19-21, 1948, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

BripGE AND Buitp1nc Suppry MEN’s Asso- 
CIATION.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. 
Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Exhibit in conjunction with meeting of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CanapIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 
4415 Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, 
Que. Regular meetings second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
om and August, Hotel DeSota, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFrFicers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
F. H. Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 
31, Ill, Annual meeting, September 20-23, 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.— 
W. E. Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. B. & 
Q. R. R., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Tll. Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month except June, July and August, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

CENTRAL Rattway Crus or Burrarto.—R. 
E. Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cuicaco LUNCHEON CLUB OF MILITARY 
Rattway SERVICE VETERANS.—Col. R. O. Jen- 
sen, Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second 
Wednesday of each month, Chicago Traffic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OF- 
FicerRS.—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EASTERN Car ForEMAN’s ASSOCIATION.—W. 
P. Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of Janu- 
ary, February (Annual Dinner), March, Ap- 
ril, May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LocomoTIvE MAINTENANCE OFFIcers’ Asso- 
ciaTion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., 


North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting 
September 20-23, 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way C.vups or CHIcaco.— 
C. R. Knowles, Room 2000, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Regular meetings, fourth 
Monday of each month, October through 
April, inclusive, except December, when the 
third Monday, Hardings at the Fair. 

Master Borrter Makers’ Assocration.—A. 
I’, Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, September 20-23, 1948, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way 
Cius.—John Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. Meets in October, December, Febru- 
ary and April. 

Mriuitary Rattway Service VETERANS.— 
S. Thomson, 1061 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Annual reunion, September 25, 
1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UtiLities CoMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 
New Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
Annual meeting, November 15-18, 1948, Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ Ap- 
visorY Boarps.—F. J. Armstrong, United 
States Radiator Corporation, 1500 United Ar- 
tists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
— 5, 1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
avi O. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.— 
Edward F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, No- 
vember 18-19, 1948, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY 
TIon.—R. B. Fisher, 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

New EnGtanp Rattroap Crius.—W. E. 
Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. 
Regular meetings, second Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York RatLroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHWEST CARMEN’s AssocraATION.—E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
first Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pactric RAItway,.CLus.—William S. Woll- 
ner, P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Calif. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
— month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. _H. 
Middleton, First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago 3, Il. 

Rartway Cuius or PittssurcH.—J. D. Con- 
way, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Thursday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway Exvectric SuPpPLy MANUFACTUR- 


APPLIANCES ASSOCTA- 
Suite 2414, 1 N. La 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





FRS’ AssoctaTion.—J. McC. Price, Alle 
Bradley Company, 624 W. Adams §¢. Ch; 
cago 6, Ill i 

RatLway FurEL AnD TRAVELING Enciygpy 
AssociaTIon.—T. Duff Smith, Room i 
Utilities Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicagy 
4, Ill. Annual meeting, September 29.73 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill ’ 

RAILWAY SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc. 
Tion.—A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St, Ney 
York 17, N. Y. 

RaILwAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Ap. 
PLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—G. A. Nelson, Water. 
bury Battery Company, 30 Church St., Ney 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with Communication, 
Section, of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tie AssociaTion.—Roy M. Eq 
monds, 610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Ap. 
nual meeting, August 30-September 1, 1949 
Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, Wy’ 
Va. : 


ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE oF Wyy 
AssociaTIon.—Miss Elsie LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill, Ap. 
nual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hot 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl 

S1GNaAL_ APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—G, 4 
Nelson, Waterbury Battery Company, 3 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets with 
A. A. R. Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ratrtway 
CLus.—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St, S, £ 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, third Thurs. 
day in January, March, May, July, September 
and November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service 
Orricers.—P. J. Climer, Acting Sec’y, N.¢ 
& St. L. Ry,, Nashville, Tenn. 

TORONTO Rarway Crus.—D. L. Cham. 
bers, Acting Sec’y. P. O. Box 8, Terminal 
“A”, Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings 
fourth Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 


& Suppry Association. — Lewis 
Thomas, Q. and C. Company, 59 E, Van 
Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in cop. 
junction with meeting of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association, September 
20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 
UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETER. 
ANS.—Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave, 
Westerleigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 
WESTERN RartwAy Crius.—E, E._ Thulin, 
Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. Reg. 
ular meetings, third Monday of each month, 
except January, June, July, August and Sep 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific.—This road, 
in improving its facilities for loading 
ore at its Butte Hill yard, is construct- 
ing a 1,400-ft. track and _ installing 
overhead electrification. This project is 
part of an improvement program under- 
taken for the purpose of serving new 
requirements of the Anaconda Coppet 
Mining Company at its Butte and Ana- 
conda (Mont.) mines. The B. A. & P. 
recently completed a 3.91-mi. spur, ex: 
tending from Silica on the main line, 
northerly to Slime Ponds. A 3,034ft 
siding and a 1,014-ft. auxiliary connec 
tion to the main line have also been 
constructed. The work in connection 
with this latest project is being pet 
formed by the road’s forces, with the 
exception of grading, a contract fot 
which has been awarded to the F. & S. 
Contracting Company of Butte. 





Smithfield Terminal. — Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
further extended to October 15 the time 
within which this road will be required 
to complete the construction of trackage 
in the vicinity of Smithfield, Va., which 
will be used in connection with caf 
floats on the James river operating t0 
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| 2.000.000 miles a day | 
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i overall picture. 
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We build such modern power — and are con- 
vinced that it has its place. 
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and from the terminal of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Newport News. The 
commission previously had extended 
the time limit from June 15, 1947, to 
April 15. 


Canadian National—A contract has been 
awarded by this company to Swanson, 
Benson Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
Man., for the erection of a 10,000-ton 
ice house at the road’s yards in Trans- 
cona, Man. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. — This 
company has requested Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to aban- 
don part of its Oberlin branch from a 
point near Republican City, Neb., to a 
point near Long Island, Kans., 15 miles, 
and to construct and operate in lieu 
thereof a 12-mile line extending from 
a point near Long Island to a point near 
Orleans, Neb. The line is being relo- 
cated because of a federal flood control 
project. Cost of constructing the new 
line will be borne by the federal gov- 
ernment. 





FINANCIAL 


Illinois Central. — Resumes Preferred 
Dividend—This road has declared a 
dividend of $3 a share on the 6 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred stock, payable 
on May 15 to stockholders of record on 
April 28. The previous payment on 
this issue was $6 a share on September 
1, 1931. 





New Jersey & New York.—Reorganiza- 
tion. — Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed $10,000 
as the reasonable interim allowance to 
be paid to W. T. Margetts, Jr., counsel 
for the trustee of this road, as compen- 
sation for services rendered for the 
trustee (including such services as were 
rendered by the firm of McLanahan, 
Merritt & Ingraham in assisting Mr. 
Margetts) during the period from Janu- 
ary 17, 1947, to February 1, 1948, in- 
clusive. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
Boston Terminal Reorganization.— 
Making a proposed report with respect 
to the reorganization of the Boston 
(Mass.) Terminal Company, which is 
controlled by the New Haven and the 
New York Central, Examiner H. H. 
Wilkinson has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorize foreclosure by the mortgage 
trustee on the mortgage of the termin- 
al company’s property, including South 
Station in Boston, and its sale at not 


» 
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less than $9,(.0,000, subject to the con- 
dition that the property could only be 
sold to a party qualified and undertaking 
to operate it. The examiner said the 
foreclosure is necessary so the bond- 
holders can establish the deficiency claim 
which railroads using the terminal are 
obligated to pay under the Massachu- 
setts law that required them to use 
the facilities. According to the report, 
$15,155,000 of the debtor company’s 
bonds were outstanding as of last Sept- 
ember 30, excluding $4,383,170 in ac- 
crued and unpaid interest. 

The examiner said that if the com- 
mission approves the plan as recom- 
mended and if it were carried out, the 
trustee would be forced to abandon 
operation of the terminal. He added, 
however, that since the implied au- 
thority for abandonment is conditioned 
on the purchaser obtaining authority for 
continued operation, it seems unneces- 
sary at this time for the commission to 
act on an abandonment application, 
which was also filed by the mortgage 
trustee. The examiner said that the 
terminal is being used by several mil- 
lion passengers annually, and that no 
arrangements have been effected to ac- 
commodate them if the terminal were 
abandoned. 


Reading.—Control of Leased Lines.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
acquire, through stock ownership, con- 
trol of the Catawissa and the Little 
Schuylkill Navigation, Railroad & Coal 
Company, both of which have been 
operated under lease by the Reading 
for many years. At the same time, the 
commission authorized the Catawissa to 
extend from April 1 to April 1, 1968, 
the maturity date of not exceeding $2,- 
215,000 of 50-year 4 per cent gold first 
mortgage consolidated bonds. The 
Reading has been authorized to as- 
sume liability for the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds, which 
will bear interest at the rate of 3% 
per cent annually during the extended 
period. 

The Reading, meanwhile, also has ap- 
plied to the commission for authority 
to acquire, through stock ownership, 
control of three other leased lines — 
the Mill Creek & Mine Hill Navigation 
& Railroad Co., the Mount Carbon & 
Port Carbon and the Schuylkill Valley 
Navigation & Railroad Co. 


New Security Issues 


The following applications have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue new 
securities : 

Baltimore & Ohio.—To assume liability 
for $4,500,000 of series Y equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the purchase of 
the following equipment : 

Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Price 
270 70-ton open-top steel hopper cars 
(Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 


TIED Goss etnssooeb ews eosssose $4,175 
600 70-ton open-top steel hopper cars 
(Bethlehem Steel Co.) ............ 530 
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400 70-ton open-top steel hopper cars 
(Pressed Steel Car Co.) scccscces 4,471 
The certificates would be dated May 

1, sold on the basis of competitive bid- 

ding, and would mature in 10 annual 

installments of $450,000, starting May 

1, 1949. 

Pennsylvania-Long Island.— To jointly 
assume liability for $4,035,000 of series 
K equipment trust certificates, part of a 
proposed overall issue of $9,480,000 of 
series K certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of the following equipment to be 
used by the Long Island: 


Description Estimateu 

and Builder Unit Price 
4 660-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Baldwin Locomotive 
RIND imran poo Aeares orb Coed ees $ 78,500 
1 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotive (Baldwin) .......... 100,500 


18 660-hp, Diesel-electric _ switching 
locomotives (American Locomotive 
OS a eer wey ee 78,500 


locomotives (Alco) ....... se+ee- 100,500 
5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, each equipped with 
steam heating boilers (Alco) ..... 122,000 


Proceeds from the sale of the certi- 
ficates also will be applied toward the 
cost of 60 double-deck passenger motor 
cars, including 10 which already have 
been delivered. The cars, estimated to 
cost $143,000 each, are being built in 
the Pennsylvania’s own shops. The cer- 
tificates will be dated May 1, will be 
sold on the basis of competitive bid- 
ding, and will mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $632,000. 

Union Terminal (Dallas, Tex.).—To issue 
and sell $4,833,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, the proceeds of which would be 
applied toward the redemption of a like 
amount of first mortgage 334 per cent 
bonds, due February 1, 1967. The pro- 
posed issue would be dated June 1, 
would bear interest at a rate to be de- 
termined by competitive bidding, and 
would mature June 1, 1978. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized 
issuance of these securities: 

Bangor & Aroostok.—To assume lia- 
bility for $700,000 of series M 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied to- 
ward the purchase of equipment as re- 
ported in Railway Age of March 20, 
page 106. The certificates will be dated 
April 15 and will mature in 10 annual 
installments of $70,000, starting April 
15, 1949. The report also approves a 
selling price of 98.612 with a 2% per, 
cent interest rate, the bid of R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., on which basis the 
average annual cost will be approx- 
imately 2.41 per cent. 

Central of New Jersey-Central of Penn- 
sylvania.—To jointly assume liability for 
$1,395,000 of C. of Pa., series A equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of 15 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotive units, as reported in 
Railway Age of January 10, page 55. 
The equipment, estimated to cost $1,- 
860,000, will be acquired from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. The certificates 
will be dated April 15 and will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $93,000, 
starting April 15, 1949. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99.189 with 
a 2% per cent interest rate, the bid of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., on which basis 
the average annual cost will be approx- 
imately 2.75 per cent. , 

Chesapeake & Ohio—To assume lia- 
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Each individual locomotive should earn a profit, and to make it | 
possible to do so the locomotive must be kept in condition for | 


maximum utilization. 


- TO KEEP A LOCOMOT 
WIE AG 


speed, the greater are the gains from keeping the arch complete. 
Whatever the type of locomotive, a Security Sectional Arch 


assures long service with low maintenance costs. 








To make available all the power the locomo- 
tive is capable of producing — and to get the | 
utmost value from every ton of coal burned 


— the maintenance of a 100% brick arch in the 


firebox is essential. | 


The heavier the train and the higher the: 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractories Specialists 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































bility for $5,500,000 of 2% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward the 
purchase of equipment estimated to cost 
$6,969,320, as described in Railway Age 
of April 3, page 65. The certificates will 
be dated April 15 and will mature in 
10 annual installments of $550,000, 
starting April 15, 1949. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99.556 with 
a 2% per cent interest rate, the bid of 
Harris, Hall & Co., and associates, on 
which the average annual cost will be 
approximately 2.21 per cent. 
Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 


April27 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 


resentative railway 

EB -aucvewasn'ss ee 52.41 51.41 44.86 
Average price of 20 rep- 

resentative railway 

MEG Goce oecs hss 88.77 88.43 89.14 


Dividends Declared 
Atlantic Coast Line.—$1.00, payable June 
14 to holders of record May 19. 


International of Central America.—5% 
preferred (accum.), $1.25, payable May 15 to 
holders of record May 5. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


William R. Devenish, whose retirement 
as vice-president of the Canadian Na- 
tional’s Western region, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., was reported in 
Railway Age of April 17, was born in 
Ireland on November 21, 1882, and was 
educated at St. Columbus College and 
Trinity College, Dublin. After previous 
experience as an engineer in railway 
work, he engaged in construction ac- 
tivities with the Transcontinental rail- 
way in 1912, and the following year be- 
came division engineer for the Inter- 
colonial at Moncton, N. B. After hold- 
ing supervisory posts at Campbellton, 
N. B., and Moncton, he was appointed 
general superintendent for the C. N. at 
Toronto, Ont., and later at North Bay, 
Ont. In 1928, Mr. Devenish became gen- 
eral superintendent of the Alberta dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alta., and in 1936 he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation for 
the Western region. He was advanced 
to general manager of the Western re- 
gion in 1939 and to vice-president and 
general manager in 1942. He relin- 
quished the title of general manager in 


1944, 





Willis T. Pierson, whose appointment as 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported 
in Railway Age of April 24, was born 
at Clinton, Iowa, and received his pub- 
lic school education in Milwaukee, Wis. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Michigan with the degree of LL.B. 
and joined the Erie in 1917 as a tax 
clerk in the land and tax department, 
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being appointed chief clerk of that de- 
partment later in the same year. In 
January, 1918, Mr. Pierson became 
special agent of the land and tax de- 
partment. Just before he entered the 
Army during World War I he was ap- 
pointed assistant land and tax agent, 
holding that position until 1919, when he 
became chief land appraiser in the val- 
uation department at New York. In 
1928 he was advanced to valuation and 
commerce attorney and in 1937 he be- 
came general attorney at Cleveland. Mr. 
Pierson was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 1941 and to general 
solicitor in 1945. He became general 
counsel on October 1, 1946, which title 
he still holds in addition) to his recent 
appointment as vice-president. 


F. H. Shaffer, general manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, at Springfield, 
Mo., has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATING 


A. R. Wilson, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Capreol division 
of the Canadian National at Capreol, 
Ont., was reported in Railway Age of 
April 10, was born at Yarmouth, N. S., 
and commenced his railway career on 
May 20, 1919, as a clerk with the C.N.R. 
at Liverpool, N. S. He subsequently 
served in various positions in the Mari- 
time Provinces until 1929, when he be- 
came relieving agent, Central region, 
at Sanmaur, Que. Mr. Wilson later 
served in various capacities until Febru- 
ary, 1942, when he became assistant 
superintendent of the Cochrane divi- 
sion, being transferred to Quebec, Que., 
in July, 1943; and to Lindsay, Ont., in 
July, 1944. In February, 1947, he be- 
came assistant superintendent of the 
Belleville division at Belleville, Ont., and 
following the illness of the divisional 
superintendent, was appointed acting 
superintendent, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


George A. Voelkner, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana and the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, at Clearing, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed general manager at that point. 
Mr. Voelkner’s former position has 
been abolished. 


Reginald Hayes, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Ontario district of the Canadian Na- 
tional at North Bay, Ont., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of April 10, 
was born at Halifax, N. S., and entered 
the service of the Canadian National on 
August 1, 1915. Mr. Hayes served in 
various capacities at Moncton, N. B., 
until December, 1918, when he went to 
Montreal, Que., as secretary. The fol- 
lowing year he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the general manager. In March, 
1923, he was appointed assistant chief 
clerk to general manager at Toronto, 
being promoted to chief clerk in July, 
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1927. Mr. Hayes was promoted to 
superintendent of the Hornepayne diyj. 
sion in June, 1938, subsequently being 
transferred to the St. Thomas division, 
and to the Ottawa division in July, 
1944. He became superintendent of the 
Montreal terminals and St. Jerome dj- 
visions at Montreal in March, 1946, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Jack T. Stotler, whose promotion to 
division superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Fargo, 
N. D., was reported in Railway Age 
of April 3, was born at Tacoma, Wash., 
on May 27, 1905. He received his 
higher education at Washington State 
College, at Pullman, Wash., having been 
awarded a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1928. Shortly thereafter, Mr, 
Stotler joined the N. P.’s engineering 
department at Seattle, Wash., remain- 
ing with that department until 1933, 





Jack T. Stotler 


when he became assistant supervisor of 
maintenance of the Camas Prairie (con- 
trolled jointly by the N. P. and the 
Union Pacific). Between the years 1935 
and 1943, Mr. Stotler held positions 
on the N. P. successively as roadmaster 
at Helena, Mont.; roadmaster, Lester, 
Wash.; division roadmaster, Spokane; 
roadmaster-trainmaster, East Grand 
Forks, Minn.; and trainmaster, Yellow- 
stone division, Dickinson, N. D. He be- 
came superintendent of ore operations 
at Superior, Wis., in 1943, and _assist- 
ant superintendent at Fargo, N. D., in 
1946. He was serving in the latter capa- 
city at the time of his recent promotion. 


E. B. Ryerson, whose appointment as 
superintendent terminals of the Cana- 
dian National at Black Rock, N. Y., 
was reported in Railway Age of April 
10, was born at Brantford, Ont., where 
he joined the C.N.R. on November 19, 
1916, as a checker. Mr. Ryerson is a 
veteran of World War I, and, upon 
demobilization, went to Black Rock on 
January 1, 1919, as a rate clerk. 
Two years later he was promoted to 
chief clerk and assistant day yard- 
master, following which he became 
assistant night yardmaster at Fort 
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but this is where we live 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Rings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 
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Hunt-Sprter Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 





O* COURSE we are proud of the great plant in South 
Boston where Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron has been made 
by the air furnace process for 138 years. But that is not 
the only reason for showing you a picture of it. As a 
present or potential user of our products, you will want 
to know about our facilities for serving you. So this is 
our way of saying, “they’re tops!” 


Whatever your requirements in almost any kind of 
iron* and certain types of steel castings, we are ready. 
Railroads generally know this, for most of them have 
been our customers for more than a generation. 


* Besides air furnace tron of many types and 
with various properties, we also manufacture 
regular cupola or gray iron. 


Export Agents: 
{nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 













Erie, Ont., in January, 1924. Mr. 
Ryerson subsequently became night 
yard master and assistant yardmaster 
at the latter point, until January, 1941, 
when he became yardmaster at Niagara 
Falls, Ont. The following year he was 
promoted to general yardmaster and on 
July 10, 1943, he became terminal 
trainmaster at Windsor, Ont. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1944, he became assistant superin- 
tendent at Palmerston, Ont., being 
transferred to the London division at 
London, Ont., on May 22, 1947. Mr. 
Ryerson was appointed acting superin- 
tendent of terminals at Black Rock on 
October 1, 1947, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


S. J. Frazier, assistant general manager 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, at 
Springfield, Mo., has been promoted 
to general manager at that point, suc- 
ceeding F. H. Shaffer, who has been 
promoted to vice-president in charge of 
operations, at St. Louis, Mo. R. J. Stone, 
assistant general manager, Western Dis- 
trict, at Springfield, has been placed in 
charge of the Eastern District, with 
the same headquarters. L. B. Clary, as- 
sistant to president at St. Louis, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager, to be in charge of the Western 
District. 


Len Mayrisch, office manager in the 
offices of the vice-president—operations 
and general manager of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of manager of freight protection and 
station service, with headquarters re- 
maining in San Francisco. E. W. Powers, 
superintendent of freight protection, 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of freight protection service. Mr. May- 
risch is succeeded by Philip M. Chaimov. 
supervisor of station service. 


TRAFFIC 


Thomas J. Boston, general agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been transferred to St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding the late T; K. Thornton. 


W. H. Happ, general agent, passenger 
department, of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been transferred to San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding W. A. Tuxford, who has 
retired. F. S. Benoliel, traveling passenger 
agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Kansas City. 


George C. Heidish has been appointed 
traffic manager-sales and service of the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio. The posi- 
tion of assistant to vice-president— traf- 
fic has been abolished. 


K. H. Newinger, agent of the Canadian 
Pacific at Calgary, Alta., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Winnipeg, 
Man., succeeding J. W. Dow, who has 
retired on pension after more than 42 
years of service. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


Merritt Johnson, whose appointment as 
manager of the Southern Pacific’s real 
estate department, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., was reported in 
Railway Age of April 3, was born on 
November 16, 1898. He began his career 
with the S. P. as a junior clerk in the 
road’s general accounting department at 
San Francisco in 1914, and subsequently 
held various clerical positions in that 
department until 1919, when he was 


Merritt Johnson 


transferred to the lease agent’s office. 
He served successively as general clerk, 
real estate agent, land agent and assis- 
tant to lease agent, becoming assistant 
lease agent in 1942 and assistant mana: 
ger of the real estate department in 
1945. On January 15, 1946, Mr. Johnson 
was appointed district manager of- the 
real estate department at Los Angeles, 
which post he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


G. L. Plow, division engineer of the 
Canadian National at Levis, Que., has 
been transferred to the London divi- 
sion at London, Ont., succeeding J. 
Ferguson, promoted. 


Howard M. Shepard, whose appointment 
as assistant to chief engineer of the 
Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 27, was 
born on March 28, 1894, at Nutley, 
N. J. After attending the public schools 
of Nutley and Newark Technical Col- 
lege, Mr. Shepard entered railroad ser- 
vice in October, 1912, as rodman with 
the Erie at Disko, Ind., in which capa- 
city he served until July 1, 1914, when 
he became chief of party, state of New 
Jersey engineering forces, at Bayonne, 
N. J. On January 1, 1916, Mr. Shepard 
became locating engineer of the Erie, 
serving in various locations until Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, when he became assistant 
chief draftsman at Cleveland. He was 
promoted to chief draftsman there on 
April 1, 1941, and served in that capa- 
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city until April 1, 1942, when hed 

the U. S. Army Transportation ; 
and served in the Southwest Pacifies 
until November 1, 1946. He 
turned to the Erie as assistant eng 
at Cleveland, where he remained yy 
his recent promotion to assistant , 
chief engineer. y 


Herbert G. Dennis, whose promot ‘ 
to district maintenance engineer of 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Kansas City, Mo., was reported in 
way Age of March 20, was bord 
May 23, 1900, at Savanna, Ill, 1 
gan his career in the Rock Island's, 
gineering department in 1924, and 
1929 to 1934 he served as roadm 
and track supervisor on the road's] 


Moines division. Mr. Dennis next! 


positions, successively, as master § 
penter, division engineer and dist 
bridge engineer. Following mili 
service from 1942 to 1946, he retuf 
to the Rock Island as division engj 
at Des Moines, Iowa, which post 
held at the time of his recent app 
ment. 4 


SPECIAL 


R. J. Murray, whose promotion to @ 
special agent of the Great North 
at St. Paul, Minn., was reported inj 
way Age of April 17, entered the} 
ploy of the G.N. as a section wor 
and towerman. He became a watel 
for the road at Moorhead, Minn; 


R. J. Murray 


1924, advancing to assistant special 
agent at St. Cloud, Minn., in 1926, and 
to special agent at Willmar, Minn, ! 
1928. He served as special agent # 
Great Falls, Mont., for a short time 
during 1931, returning to Willmar lat 
in that year, where he remained until 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Walter J. O’Maley, whose appointmell 


as general manager of the Mid-Centt 
department of the Railway Expreg 


Agency, with headquarters at Chicagt 


was reported in Railway Age of Apt 
17, began his express career at Lyn 


Mass., in 1910. In 1916 he transferté 
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I'S THE 72a’ RACOR No. 22 HEAVY DUTY 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY SWITCH STAN 


In exhaustive research tests at Mahwah, New Jersey Brake Shoe Laboratories, this new s 
was thrown automaticaliy 100,000 times and manually 20,000 times. 


Inspection after 120,000 operations showed the working parts to be adequately rugged 
wear resistant. It did take the continuous impacts of these operations. This same stan 
now performing heavy duty service on a busy engine house lead, being operated automé 
ally 20 to 30 times daily. The No. 22 Stand is recommended for yard ladder and busy swi 
ing turnouts where switches are apt to be run through. It can be operated either manu 
spetil or automatically. Write for descriptive circular of the operation and construction features 
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Pioneers in the development and manufacture of 


DEPTH HARDENED CROSSINGS SAMSON SWITCH POINTS 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS MANGANESE STEEL GUARD RAILS 
REVERSIBLE MANGANESE STEEL CROSSINGS VERTICAL SWITCH RODS 


America's most complete line of Track Specialties 


"Use RACOR Special Trackwork where stress and wear are greatest" 
of Ap 


of A RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


ansferté 7 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIlinois | 
ONLY RAMAPO HAS PLANTS FROM COAST TO COAST TO EXPEDITE AMERICA’S RAILROAD NEEDS 
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to Boston, Mass., where he held various 
supervisory positions continuously, with 
the exception of a period of military 
service during World War I. Begin- 
ning in 1936, Mr. O’Maley served suc- 
cessively as chief clerk to general man- 





Walter J. O’Maley 


ager, division superintendent at Boston 
and Albany, N. Y., and superintendent 
of organization at New York. In 1945 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Boston city division, which post he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


James G. Shannon, who retired on 
April 1 as general manager of the Mid- 
Central department of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, at Chicago, died at the 
Presbyterian hospital in that city on 
April 20, following a lingering illness. 


A biographical sketch of Mr. Shannon 
appeared in Railway Age of April 24, 
in connection with his retirement. 


T. K. Thornton, general agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at St. Louis, 
Mo., died recently. 


Walter W. Burrell, special representa- 
tive to the general manager, Western 
region, of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died at Passavant 
Memorial hospital in that city on April 
20. 


William Hewer Rochester, chief engineer 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at 
Galveston, Tex., died in St. Mary’s 
hospital in that city on April 25, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. 


Harry A. Krause, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Reading, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died on 
April 23 at the age of 56. 


George Werner Imgrund, retired vice- 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, at Springfield, Ill., died in that 
city on April 24, following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Imgrund, whose retirement 
was reported in Railway Age of April 
17, was born on February 18, 1883, at 
Springfield, and entered railway ser- 
vice in 1897 as a machinist apprentice 
on the Wabash. Four years later, when 
he completed his apprenticeship on the 
Wabash, he became a machinist for a 
manufacturer at Springfield, re-entering 
railway service in 1902 as a machinist 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, at Newark, 
Ohio. From December, 1902, until Feb- 
ruary, 1927, he served successively as 
roundhouse foreman on the B. & O. at 
Lorain, Ohio, and New Castle, Pa., as 
mechanical inspector on the Lake Shore 


& Michigan Southern (now part of the 
New York Central), as a machinist 
on the Wabash, as erecting foreman 
at Springfield, and a roundhouse fore. 
man at Chicago and Decatur, Ill, as 
general foreman! of the locomotive and 
car departments and as master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis a 
Jacksonville, Ill. On February 1, 1927 
Mr. Imgrund was appointed maste 
mechanic of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, and served in that capacity until 
November, 1930, when he was promoted 
to superintendent of motive power and 
equipment. On January 1, 1932, he was 
further advanced to superintendent of 
the transportation, car, and locomotive 
departments, which position he retained 
until June, 1940, when he was promoted 
to general superintendent. Mr. Imgrund 
was elected vice-president of the road 
in December, 1946. 


Max J. Wegener, chief special agent of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., whose death was 
reported in Railway Age of April 17, 
was born at South Bend, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 24, 1884. He began his railroad 
career in 1911, as a special officer with 
the Chicago & North Western at Chi- 
cago, and for a time during 1913 was 
employed as a clerk with the Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Wegener returned to the 
North Western as special officer in 
October, 1913, remaining with that road 
until 1915, when he joined the G. N. as 
assistant special agent at Superior, Wis. 
He was advanced to special agent at 
Superior in 1918, and subsequently held 
that post at a number of points on the 
railroad. He was promoted in 1937 to 
chief special agent, the position he held 
at the time of his death. 





NEW COAL CAR “SHAKE-OUT” INSTALLED BY B&O AT PITTSBURGH DOCK — First machine of its type to be placed in 
service on the Baltimore & Ohio is this Robbins car “shake-out” at Glenwood Dock, installed to facilitate the unloading of coal 
from hopper cars. With men working atop the cars to keep. the coal moving, only three to four cars can be dumped in one hour, 


but the machine will be able to empty ten to fourteen cars in the same time 
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MPHLETS 


Locomotives of the L.N.E.R., by i = 
_ Second Impression (revised), 68 
ages. Published by the London & North 
astern Railway, 26, Pancras road, Lon- 
im, N. W. 1, England. Price 2s. 9d. 
An introductory session discusses the 
NER. system of engine classification, 
; policy up to the outbreak of war, the 
brtime problem, and standardization and 
» need for a “general utility” engine. 
is is followed by brief outlines of the 
w standard types and the non-standard 
yes to be maintained. The pamphlet also 
tains a number of locomotive illustra- 
ins and drawings, a table of L.N.E.R. 
omotive classes, a summary of the 1946 
numbering scheme and a list of engine 


es. 


Recent Argentine Railway Develop- 
mts, by Joseph L. Apodaca and Vincent 
sso. 4 pages. Issued by the Office of In- 
notional Trade, United States Depart- 
mt of Commerce. Available from the 
overnment Printing Office, Washington 
5, D. C. Price five cents. 

The authors compare the Argentine Rail- 
ay situation in 1941 and 1946, Subjects 
bvered include rolling stock, and physical 


Bharacteristics. Some discussion is also in- 


ded of international railroad junctions, 
he history of Argentine railways and the 
quisition by Argentina of foreign-owned 
€s. 


Railways of the Republic of the Philip- 
ines, by Seymour T. R. Abt. 2 pages. Is- 
ed by the Office of International Trade, 
nited States Department of Commerce. 
vilable from the Government Printing 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price, five 
its. 

The two common-carrier railway sys- 
ims which serve the Philippines are dis- 
ised briefly in this report. They are 
te Manila Railroad, serving the island of 
zon, and the Philippine Railway Com- 
ty serving the island of Panay. Prior to 
be war it also served the island of Cebu. 
tief mention is made of their postwar 
mdition and rolling stock, and compari- 
iis noted of prewar and postwar traffic 
id rates, 


Effect on the Domestic Economy of Pur- 
hosing Freight Cars for Export, by Mar- 
pry Ericsson. 18 pages. Published by the 
merccan Enterprise Association, 4 E. 
St, New York 17. Price 50 cents. 
This study is one of a series which ex- 
ines the effects on the domestic economy 
purchasing commodities for export, un- 
ttaken for the use of the House select 
mmittee on foreign aid in the prepara- 
m of committee reports. This analysis 
the freight car situation is divided into 
* parts; the need for freight cars in 
t United States, the effect the export of 
‘ight cars to Europe has on the domestic 
Production, and how the problem of 
quate export and domestic freight car 
Oduction may be resolved. 
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The South African Railways; History, 
Scope and Organization. 124 pages, illus- 
trations, maps. Published by Authority of 
the General Manager, South African Rail- 
ways, and prepared by the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

The history and growth of the organiza- 
tion which, in addition to railways, covers 
shipping, road motor services, ports and 
harbors, airways and a multitude of other 
subsidiary activities, are presented in this 
little book. Beginning with the historical 
background, it discusses evolution of state 
ownership, managerial control, railway 
finances, commercial and industrial activi- 
ties, the engineering departments, the oper- 
ating department, harbors and shipping, 
and airways. Selected railway, harbor and 
airway statistics are included. 


BOOKS 


The Milwaukee Road; Its First Hundred 
Years, by August Derleth. 330 pages, illus- 
trations. Published by Creative Age Press, 
14 E. 44 St., New York 17. Price $4. 

This is the third volume in the Railroads 
of America Series issued by this publisher. 
The first two were “Steelways of New 
England” and “The Road of the Century.” 
This one is devoted to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and its prede- 
cessor companies, and covers its history, 
financial operations and expansion. In- 
cluded are a very complete corporate his- 
tory of the constituent companies, and a 
chronological history of development of the 
Milwaukee road with key to constructing 
and predecessor companies. This chron- 
ological history also includes extensive 
statistics relating to the railroad. A five- 
page bibliography and a 14-page index in- 
clude the book. 


The Diary and Sundry Observations of 
Thomas Alva Edison, edited by Dagobert 
D. Runes. 247 pages, illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16. Price, $4.75. 

The editor has endeavored, in this volume, 
to present to the reader a selection of 
Edison’s social and philosophic ideas taken 
from the available notes, statements and 
observations of the inventor. Part I of the 
book is the diary, and Part II, the sundry 
observations. These are grouped as follows: 
autobiographical, motion pictures and the 
arts, war and peace, education and work, 
the philosophy of Paine, man and machine, 
for a better world, and the realms beyond. 


Proceedings of 43rd Annual Meeting 
of the American Wood-Preservers’ As- 
sociation. 536 pages, illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association, 1427 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

The papers and reports presented at the 
1947 meeting of the association are in- 
cluded in this boul volume of proceed- 


ings. The committee reports and some of 
the papers were abstracted in Railway Age 
of May 3, 1947, pages 882 to 885. Included 
also are the wood preservation statistics 
for 1946, a list of wood preserving plants, 
a membership list and a membership class- 
ification list. 








THIS LITTLE BOOK 
MAY SAVE YOU BIG 
PRODUCTION MONEY! 


Tells how you can save 
from 10¢ to 20¢ a pound 
on high speed steels and 
get better results! 
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Gives actual shop tests 
and comparisons! 


@ Practical data on heat 
treatment! 








e Tells you how manufac- 
| turers are cutting produc- 
tion costs! 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways— 





Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
‘ Miles of s Principal Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
Region, road and year road Train- an ; (thou- cent excl.locos. rev.and —— ——_____ 
operated miles helper ight sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored 8.0, 
w { Boston & Albany........ -- 1948 362 128,501 141,962 27,722 2,592 69.2 159,378 68,031 59 ay 28 
ee ’ * ’ ’ 5 D) ’ oe a 
1947 362 151,879 169,201 25,721 3,533 65.8 216,616 86,595 63 6 
Ae Boston & Maine....... ee. 1948 1,746 332,263 343,027 15,118 11,146 71.8 9,779 299,301 106 Bi 8 
Bo 1947 1,750 334,181 346,868 14,699 12,172 71.4 748,614 328,660 111 20 14 
oe nN. Y.,.N. o. & Behd..... 00 1948 1,815 339,580 635,474 59,362 12,094 74.6 703,350 321,847 188 7 37 
1947 1,815 403,151 546,004 49,170 14,955 70.7 877,770 380,269 191 Zz 45 
Delaware & Hudson......... 1948 794 288,397 343,843 33,926 11,555 68.4 824,889 444,157 123 21 34 
1947 794 305,349 366,691 '149 12,912 69.2 918,808 497,198 127 32 35 
Del., Lack. & Western....... 1948 970 330,194 371,067 46,522 12,453 69.5 819,605 372,062 122 2 18 
1947 971 37,836 381,204 44,273 13,899 69.5 909,353 413,658 109 16 51 
§ Mearns hock wkheseseae 1948 2,229 711,004 751,484 60,587 34,641 69.5 2,206,545 56,497 262 20 83 
“te 1947 2,229 767,484 815,320 64,078 36,851 67.6 2,389,546 1,034,988 266 35 85 
Pe] Grand Trunk Western....... 1948 972 2,43 289,393 2,451 520 70.4 537,757 234,473 67 ne 7 
z 1947 972 274,580 285,471 2,352 8,895 70.4 554,516 244,513 69 a 9 
© )Lehigh Valley............... 1948 1,239 318,361 351,208 46,568 12,530 70.3 832,422 404,163 105 8 39 
“ 1947 1,242 323,13 356,468 57,21 14,223 69.4 955,543 463,100 114 14 41 
|New York Central........... 1948 10,351 3,169,060 3,401,947 257,821 109,550 64.9 7,575,999 3 ,832 1,059 9 315 
2 ‘ 1947 10,338 3,364,841 3,607,632 247,410 124,715 63.6 8,683,385 4,063,733 1,062 15 331 
© New York, Chi. & St. L...... 1948 1,656 90,509 679,886 9,1 25,765 70.1 1,638,16 736,720 148 > 18 
rc) 1947 1,656 68,004 1,860 9,277 25,937 68.7 1,675,233 747,466 143 1 17 
Pitts. & Lake Erie .......... 1948 223 107,418 109,737 189 1,994 64.4 35,244 194,439 33 8 ll 
1947 223 193,868 105,445 44 4,127 63.9 343,307 196,737 30 - 15 
MRM coi sts 2 on i a 1948 2,381 657,871 676,926 16,334 22,946 73.2 1,441,966 650,18 157 15 30 
1947 2,381 649,239 668,448 16,299 23,410 73.3 1,472,315 678,332 55 8 43 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 1948 6,076 2,092,031 2,598,925 306,682 67,685 65.4 4,920,171 2,470,937 858 2 276 
S 1947 6,103 2'097,402 2,608,820 293,183 6 "806 64.2 5,062,725 2,499,182 846 2 312 
c Central of New Jersey*....... 1948 418 88 86,637 9,691 3,042 66.4 225,7 118,394 44 o 17 
be d . 1947 419 88,562 98,825 16,165 3,127 66.5 224,945 116,306 45 3 30 
4 entral of Pennsylvania...... 1948 213 78,380 89,935 16,298 2,942 70.7 214,187 118,405 43 aa 13 
e f 1947 213 85,62. 102,696 22,740 3,140 68.1 227,287 123,239 50 1 23 
5 Chicago & Eastern Ill. ....... 1948 909 182,668 183,220 4,268 1535 70.9 371,965 189,326 57 oe 12 
= 2 , 1947 910 191,609 193,519 3,674 5,470 71.2 365,309 186,583 60 se 16 
@ | Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....... 1948 391 127,799 134,261 4,008 3,571 66.5 273,2 146,599 54 1 4 
mR 3 1947 391 130,80. 136,873 3,840 3,845 64.2 300,428 164,699 57 es 6 
q | Pennsylvania System........1948 10,023 3,769,114 4,240,069 569,752 134,302 66.2 9,445, '520 4,623,590 1,866 4 278 
s ‘ 1947 10,031 4,183,478 4,733,521 671,898 152,771 65.0 10, 875, 514 5,274,398 1,946 29 268 
§ MN es on 1948 1,352 483,509 530,472 56,889 16,513 66.3 1,309,173 740,498 224 10 31 
oO 1947 1,357 529,190 589,978 69,856 17,520 64.1 1,385,860 746,123 244 18 41 
Western Maryland.......... 1948 837 244,017 297,112 44,130 7,898 61.8 673,274 375,450 158 3 ll 
1947 837 227, 077 276, 109 44,545 7,835 59.7 671,121 365, 1652 147 4 10 
2 z Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1948 4,987 1,774,520 1,909,167 92,349 70,603 59.3 5,886,736 3,404,205 619 4 91 
Sem 1947 4,980 1,717,783 1,848,272 88,273 73,159 58.7 6,105,636 3,434,859 616 3 73 
9§ | Norfolk & Western...... 1948 2,107 2,784 62,388 80,451 38,691 59.6 3,417,851 1,914,889 277 14 22 
my 
oh | 1947 2,108 834,084 904,342 69,231 38,993 60.0 3,352,513 1,865,001 268 26 18 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1948 5,552 1,026,649 1,056,037 15,256 27,082 66.0 1,800,194 823,832 355 1 67 
: 1947 5,556 1,170,993 1,188,433 17,189 30,138 65.1 2,013,006 911,261 379 18 44 
Central of Georgia*.......... 1948 1,783 302,019 306,475 5,84 ,614 72.5 495,573 239,064 94 2 9 
c 2 d 1947 1,782 299,568 304,585 6,331 7,464 72.2 496,857 233,429 97 ~ 9 
© | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1948 2,847 7,025 394,671 795 16,614 74.8 1,071,549 535,109 181 7 17 
b a 1947 2,846 440,920 487,473 3,473 16,637 72.2 1,079,445 510,354 197 9 7 
eZ Illinois Central.............. 1948 6,581 1,635,521 1,643,333 56,025 55,120 64.7 3,857,405 1,846,520 584 13 56 
< cS 1947 6,582 1,573,152 1,590,502 57,207 56,661 65.2 3,907,750 1,855,111 591 1 88 
5 Louisville & Nashville........ 1948 4,750 1,614,574 1,760,530 54,871 40,205 65.2 2,917,172 1,543,517 409 - 85 
nal 1947 4,759 1,579,195 1,727,471 48,860 40,404 64.3 2,917,542 1,517,527 386 12 88 
+ | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis..... 1948 1,051 305,217 18,609 8,710 6,946 ce PS 428,091 210,910 83 << 16 
eo ; 947 1,052 303,592 333,759 8,907 7,049 77.8 432,995 210,482 96 ra 18 
Seaboard Air Line........... 1948 4,141 894,304 958,168 10,918 25,076 67.6 1,704,180 772,234 280 Ae 47 
1947 4,145 959,227 1,022,049 15,816 27,537 68.9 1,829,221 824,703 291 56 53 
RTM Ses ce oe cae 1948 6,449 1,750, "496 1,779,955 32,618 45,857 69.6 2,939,498 1,344,355 544 21 93 
1947 6,451 2 ‘081, ‘990 2,117,076 36, '810 49, ‘577 71.4 3,116, 595 1 ‘431, ‘026 571 be 110 
Chicago & North Western....1948 8,055 963,423 1,011,274 22,826 29,408 69.3 1,946,064 896,944 376 15 95 
1947 8,061 1,040,777 1,079,815 28,337 31,818 67.4 2,146,834 954,540 336 6 141 
s | Chicago Great Western....... 1948 1,445 39,679 239,754 9,714 8,386 70.6 538,378 240,306 61 es 25 
2 z : 1947 1,445 279,962 281,556 18,068 8,382 71.6 545,479 6 63 se 12 
%/ Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac.....1948 10,663 1,507,554 1,581,133 71,376 44,046 64.4 3,054,397 1,395,146 501 24 99 
% - , 1947 10,725 1,499,467 1,594,185 65,979 47,105 66.6 3,202,159 1,501,322 480 31 89 
¢|Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. 1948 ,606 239,630 255,530 13,958 ,533 66.6 88,941 175,615 87 ne 29 
3 : 1947 1,606 236,761 253,107 16,106 5,956 69.9 408,731 191,458 74 Sa 38 
%| Duluth, Missabe & Iron Rge. . 1948 569 34,399 34,882 868 504 57.7 34,227 15,485 24 9 22 
Pa 1947 547 29,957 30,225 386 502 59.1 34,299 16,178 21 19 16 
x |Great Northern............. 1948 8,237 1,101,624 1,103,115 49,910 36,863 66.6 2,505, "998 1,157, "241 364 55 65 
= 1947 8,236 1,152,291 1,155,659 48,651 38,444 67.7 2, 634, 407 1,216,706 364 38 98 
Ss Minneap., St. P.& S. St. M. . 1948 4,180 453,3 66,696 10,316 11,729 68.3 767,448 "360,595 126 ae 19 
= 947 4,181 462,268 467,090 10,155 12,197 68.9 ¥ 383,420 119 aid 26 
Northern Pacific............ 1948 6,613 903,229 956,925 59,607 30,656 65.4 2,179,703 1,027,040 344 22 53 
1947 6,625 966,511 1,027,488 65,003 34,685 66.8 2,342,913 1,047,613 367 8 61 
- Atch., rom. & Ay Fe (incl. 948 13,081 2,785,040 2,932,520 120,795 97,688 67.7 6,503,939 2,723,787 718 118 129 
6| _G. C.&S.F.&P.&S. F.) 1947 13,107 2,832,748 2,982,216 149,283 98,285 67.1 6,460,370 2'632,566 718 121 128 
“fo | Chic., Bar & Quincy eeeee te 1948 8670 1,427,983 1,477,815 49,834 ,067 64.1 3,747,958 1,739,046 429 22 66 
PA 1947 8,671 1,410,536 1,463,088 61,354 52,373 63.7 3,715,875 1,711,810 456 19 79 
a Chic., Rock I. & Pac.*....... 1948 7,618 1,261,833 1,310,02 23,032 39,374 65.0 2,625,403 1,151,805 315 6 67 
& 1947 7,619 1,306,742 1,336,854 21,739 41,042 66.2 2,713,980 1,196,916 320 4 84 
#) Denver & R. G. Wn.......... 1948 2,443 01,446 453,375 57,149 12,111 72.0 848,366 433,619 155 32 47 
3 : 1947 2,471 401,606 464,996 61,769 11,697 rg By 810,526 412,363 159 37 40 
f|Southern Pacific............. 1948 8,109 1,991,569 2,226,838 429,522 80,950 69.1 5,301,706 2,264, '302 722 16 180 
4 e ; 1947 8,159 2,149,425 2,407,705 424,046 85,077 70.7 5,500,916 2,380, ‘004 726 8 225 
é mon Pacific... .....<.sccece 1948 9,756 2,366,601 2,468,810 177,562 87,555 66.2 5, 992, 921 2, 737, ‘901 635 70 92 
=] 1947 9,775 2,566,678 2,705,8 218,531 88,272 66.1 6,311,086 2,822,456 691 76 122 
5 Western Pacific............. 1948 1,192 835,89: 259,347 29,395 ,657 74.7 604,987 281,797 66 41 18 
1947 1,192 239,832 262,545 28,537 9,676 74.5 613,958 292,344 83 31 20 
International-Gt. Northern* . 1948 1,110 257,376 259,759 1,548 6,652 64.8 469,226 208,472 68 “ 12 
, 1947 1,110 237,085 238,500 651 ,081 66.4 ~ 417,144 185,809 73 ie 14 
«| Kansas City Southern........ 1948 885 209,519 213,470 1,442 9,052 66.8 625,294 295,929 45 1 8 
x) ; 1947 885 213,594 239,808 5,073 8,505 71.7 573,110 286,493 63 oss 13 
& Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines....... 1948 3,241 487,401 496,484 8,289 15,476 65.2 1,017,347 448,075 124 2 29 
ro ; ; ‘ 1947 »241 525,011 538,493 9,296 14,139 66.0 30,347 411,909 116 wis 52 
Missouri Pacific*............ 1948 6,986 1,550,838 1,599,997 38,616 50,948 65.8 3,474, ‘003 1,564, 221 458 48 
rs] 
5 1947 7,011 1,561,689 1,623,965 43,586 49,907 66.6 3 ‘389, 1055 1, ‘536, ‘689 423 5 62 
+ Lexes & Pacific... ...00.6.0s 1948 1,852 31, 31,830 16,078 16,163 63.8 "100,889 5,468 118 2 9 
© 1947 1,871 391,480 391,480 :983 12,596 67.7 849,836 339,910 102 37 15 
E St. Louis-San Francisco....... 1948 4,615 2,050 986,657 11,690 23,310 68.0 1,565,563 702,049 298 3 35 
eo) 1947 4,615 972,249 1,011,765 11,813 23,091 69.2 1,534,324 704,582 292 15 26 
5 |St. Louis Southw. Lines...... 1948 1,568 419,319 420,781 5,961 15,722 73.4 932,660 416,912 88 6 12 
7) 1947 1,568 352,373 355,259 4,697 14,311 78.9 831,684 371,774 83 8 21 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1948 4,314 1,011,622 1,011,995 28,089 27,369 62.3 ° 1,818,592 1,919 222 iia 26 
1947 4,318 88,918 89,558 26,119 26, '572 «75.9 1,655,064 751,468 210 33 
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Region, road and year 





9 DANY... 000% 1948 
Sime [Boton sod Albeny 1947 
55 |Boston & Maine......----- pa 
3 sy, NH. & Htfd 1948 
lai — "°°" " "4947 
Delaware & Hudson......--- 1047 
og I tee 194 
Del., Lack. & Wes 1947 
me Se cies cane eae 1 
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4 fe Western... .02+ 
Grand Trun 1 9 a7 
TMG, 055s c0seeses 1 
Fp aiaee He 
I WOSRUTAL. «5s soi vie 0's 1 
New Yor ~ r 1947 
#|New York, Chic. & St. L..... Hed 
D| pitts, & Lake Erie........... 1948 
Pitts ake 19 47 
ae ve he ois bee ate 19 
Wabas 1947 
Baltimore & Ohio........... — 
ElCentral of New Jersey*......1948 
7 1947 
yiCentral of Pennsylvania...... 1948 
1947 
Chicago & Eastern Ill........ Sa 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....... 1948 
; 1947 
Pennsylvania System........1948 
1947 
IE oss ¥.b-as0 1s s0 elena slecelorwre 1948 
1947 
Western Maryland........... eT 
1 
ae Chesapeake & Ohio...... oe 
£.9 1 
&% | Norfolk & Western...... 1948 
Ze | 1947 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1948 
1947 
Central of Georgia*.......... 1948 
1947 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1948 
1947 
Binmom Central... ..ssee 1948 
a 1947 
Louisville & Nashville........ 1948 
1947 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis 1948 
1947 
Seaboard Air Line........... 1948 
1947 
BEMIS 670/655 5.0% Gna ele'a'ei dorset 1948 
1947 
Chicago & North Western... .1948 
1947 
Chicago Great Western...... 1948 
eee 1947 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...,.1948 
1947 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha 1948 
' 1947 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range1948 
1947 
Great Northern............. 1948 
; 1947 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M. . 1948 
1947 
Northern Pacific........... 1948 
1947 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1948 
G.C.&S. F.& P. & S. F.)..1947 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy........ 1948 
; 1947 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac.*.......1948 
1947 
Denver & R.G. Wn....... ...1948 
1947 
Southern Pacific............. 1948 
Union Pacific............. ie 1948 
1947 
Western Pacific............. 1948 
1947 
International-Gt. Northern*. . 1948 
. 1947 
Kansas City Southern........ 1948 
1947 
Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines....... 1948 
: : ; 1947 
Missouri Pacifict............ 1948 
1947 
Texas & Pacific............. 1948 
1947 
St, Louis-San Francisco...... 1948 
P A 1947 
t. Louis Southw. Lines...... 11948 
947 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1948 
1947 





+ 
Report of trustee or trustees. 
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SPECIAL OFFERING 
LOCOMOTIVES 


STANDARD GAUGE 
2—12-Ton, 0-4-0, Plymouth Gaso- 1—65-Ton, Atlas Diesel-Electric. 


line. 
1—65-Ton Vulcan, 400 H.P., 0-4- 


— 0-4-0, Whitcomb Gaso- 4-0, Diesel-Electric, New 1941, 
ine. T. E. 39,000 Ibs. 
1—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Davenport Gaso- 

line. 1—83-Ton, 2-6-2, Saddle Tank, Oil- 


Fired Steam. A REAL BUY. 


1—87-Ton, 600 H.P. Diesel-Electric 
Twin Unit Type. Can Be Oper- 
ated As 2 Units 87-Ton, Or As 


1—44-Ton, 360 H.P. G.E. Diesel- 
Electric, New 1940, ICC Con- 
dition, 4 Motor Drive Cater- 
pillar Engines T/E 27280 Ibs. 
1—45-Ton, G.E. Diesel-Electric. 2 Separate 431/2-Ton Units. 
2—45-Ton, Plymouth Diesel-Electric. In Good Operating Condition 
Available for immediate delivery 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


New York Office General Office 
120 Liberty St. 43 Years’ Experience 13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 33, Ill. 
Beekman 3-823: Bayport 3456 


0 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 






FOR SALE 


1—Brill all steel combination 
passenger-baggage-mail stand- 
ard gauge rail motor car. Re- 
built. 

2—45 ton G.E. type 0-4-4-0 300 
HP std. ga. diesel electric lo 
comotives, 

1—No. 6 Brownhoist 30/40 ton 
8-wheel std. ga. locomotive 
crane, National Board boiler. 


Educational Servic, 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. is highly recommend, 
120 Liberty Street, for 


New York 6, N. Y. , 
Engineers and Firema, 


























FREIGHT CARS 


4—Gondola, Steel, 70-Ton, 46-Ft. 18—Ore Hopper Cars, Steel, Cross 
18—Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, 41 Ft. Dump, 50-T. 


on. 
4—Gondola, Composite, 50-Ton, 17—Flat, 40- and 50-Ton, 33- to 
48-Ft. 48-Ft, 
25—Hopper, Twin, Steel, 50-Ton. 8—Flat, 40-Ton, 60-Ft. 
2—Hopper, Covered, 30-Jon, 9—Flat, 50-Ton, 58-Ft. 
Equipped with  Fuller-Type 1—Tank, 3665 Gals., Class Il, 
Outlet Valves Non-Coiled. 
34—Box, 40-Ton, 40 Ft., Single 3—Tank, Class II, 8,000-Gals., 
Sheathed Non-Coiled. 


2—Tank, Class I1, 10,000 Gals. 
42—Dump, 20-Yd. Automatic Air. 
31—Dump, 30-Yd., Automatic Air. 


Available for immediate delivery 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


8—Box, 40-Ton, 40 Ft., 
Sheathed. 


Single 


New York Offi General Office 
120 Liberty St 43 Years’ Experience 13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
New York 6, N icago 33, Ill. 
Beekman 3-8 port 3456 


0 Bay 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


The Railway 
Educational Buren, 
Omaha 2, Nebrasks 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED a man for position of 
Superintendent of a 90-mile short- 
line railroad located in the 
South. Prefer a man who has had 
considerable experience in man- 
aging operation of a shortline 
railroad. Address Box 925, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 








DE LEUW, CATHER & COMP) 
ENGINEERS © 








Railway Terminals and Yoh 
Bridges Shops & Structurs 
Tunnels Diesel Facilities 


RAIL 
TRACK MATERIALS 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 
1859-R Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Grade Separations 
Transportation Problems 
Industrial Plants 


Plans and Supervision 





of Construction 








20 North Wacker Dr., Chicog ( 








BUY BONDS 











TAKE ADVANTAGE 
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AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 











FINDLAY, OHIO 








FOR SALE 
CARRIER TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


Four channel carrier telephone 
terminal with pilot regulatim 
channel pictured at left. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CF2-B ‘ 
channel V.F. telegraph terminal 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 3-channd 
V.F. telegraph terminals (pact- 
aged). 





























ALSO 


WESTERN ELECTRIC EE101-A? 
channel and EE100-A single chat 
nel V.F. ringers. Limited quanti 
of H1 single channel terminth 
and repeaters. 























For further information 
WRITE 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1783, Lincoln, Nebr. 
In Mexico 
COMERCIAL ELECTRICA, S. A. 


Avenida Emilio Carranza 36 Sabinas, Coahuila, Mexico 








RAILWAY 
















